

















JOIN THE IROQUOIS IN CREATING 
OUTSTANDING PRIMITIVE HANDICRAFTS 


The Haskell Institute of Lawrence, Kansas has 
made available a beautiful 97-page booklet tell- 
ing the complete story of IROQUOIS HANDI- 
CRAFTS, a reflection of this tribal civilization 
that has been handed down from generation to 
generation through the beautiful leatherwork, 
bead ornamentation, and meaningful design sym- 
bols. You'll be attracted by the 69 designs and 
illustrations, but even more than this, you'll want 
to read the complete story of the Iroquois tribe— 
their history, villages, food, clothing, ceremonies, 
masks, sports, and crafts. 


Sixteen full pages of designs are to be found in 
the back of the booklet—designs used in moose- 
hair and quill embroidery, beaded floral designs, 
scroll designs, hair ornament, border and beaded 
patterns, applique designs, scroll and sky dome, 
celestial tree designs—these outline designs are 
easily applied to all sorts of handicrafts and pupils 
obtain a special sort of satisfaction from knowing 
that the designs they are applying to their proj- 
ects are the authentic designs created by the 
skillful fingers of some Iroquois tribe member 
who lived many years ago. 


Send 53 cents for your copy of IROQUOIS, by 
Lyford, to Secretary, The Family Circle, 176 
Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., before July 
15, 1947. 


* * * 


BRING YOUR FAVORITE STORYBOOKS 
TO LIFE 


The R. R. Bowker Company has published an 
illustrated map as bright as the word pictures 
that have immortalized the youthful stories of such 
authors as Kipling, Carroll, Mark Twain—and 
will continue to make childhood the magic land 
of make-believe as long as the printed page 
exists. This map, 27 inches by 20'4 inches, is 
beautifully lithographed in seven colors. At the 
top of the map is a large story book with the map 
title printed on the open pages and on each side, 
in twisted scroll form, you find the outstanding 
children’s stories for the Oceans, Asia, North 
America, Australia, New Zealand, Hawaii, Cen- 
tral America, Europe, West Indies, South 
America, Africa. The bottom of the map displays 
eight 3-inch square pictures of scenes from every- 
one’s favorite books, such as HEIDI, TOM 
SAWYER, PINOCCHIO, and ALICE IN WON- 
DERLAND. 
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Entered as second-class 
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setts. 


The continents are colored a beautiful shade of 
rose, while the tiny figures that seem to spring to 
life before your very eyes are drawn in every 
color—and are so authentic that you can almost 
hear the chant of the Australian Aborigines as 
they float downstream in their canoe—or the 
hoarse shout of the pirates near the Cape of Good 
Hope. Truly a “reunion of the centuries,’’ this 
attractive map draws no boundaries in time, but 
unites yesterday and today in a colorful picture of 
outstanding literature. 


Send $1.53 for your copy of THE WORLD IN 
STORYBOOKS to Secretary, 176 Printers Bldg., 
Worcester 8, Mass., before July 15, 1947. 


TAKE A PICTURE TRIP TO COLONIAL 
WILLIAMSBURG 


Colonial Williamsburg, restored to its original 
beauty and dignity, is yours to explore at your 
leisure through the beautiful photographs con- 
tained in the booklet, AMERICA’S WILLIAMS- 
BURG.  Sixty-three pictures, many of them 
full-page size, are just like ‘‘passports to the past,’”’ 
for here you see the ladies and gentlemen of 
Virginia, authentically costumed in hoop skirts, 
knee breeches, and powdered wigs, as they dis- 
cuss the affairs of state, dance the graceful minuet 
in the elegant ballrooms, stroll about in the 
beautiful formal gardens, chat cosily beside the 
panelled fireplaces, dine in the attractively ap- 
pointed dining rooms, and carry on in the pictures 
the activities that were the pattern of life in the 
days when Williamsburg was the symbol of 
gracious living in the new world. 

This booklet, 7 inches by 8!% inches in size, 
tells a picture story plus highly significant his- 
torical data about Williamsburg of yesterday and 
today and the restoration of Williamsburg—that 
mighty undertaking that has erased the years and 
made it possible for visitors to have the rare 
privilege of turning back the clock of American 
history to the days when tinkling harpsichords 
and flickering candlelight set the stage for the 
grand opening of a brand-new nation. 


Send for your copy of this outstanding picture 
book today. The price is only 63 cents, which 
includes three cents to cover the cost of forward- 
ing your request to Colonial Williamsburg, pub- 
lishers of this attractive booklet. The address is 
Secretary, 176 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 
Send your order before July 15, 1947. 


TAKE A ROUND TRIP OF THE 
FAMILY CIRCLE 


Here’s your chance to obtain all three of the 
excellent reference items described in these two 
columns for only $2.69——and one handy order. 
We enjoy discovering the materials to tell you 
about in the Family Circle—and we want to be 
sure that you have the benefit of every item. 
Remember, the closing date for this month's items 
is July 15, so send your order today. The ROUND 
TRIP is not a separate item, but a combination of 
all the articles described here. Send your order 
to Secretary, the Schoo! Arts Family, 176 Printers 
Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 
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Bringing you brief reviews of the bet 
books for your school and personal Ib: 


YOUR CRAFT BOOK 


| have just made the happy discovery of a book. 
that might have been written at your special re- 
quest, so perfectly does it fill the craft teacher's 
demands for attractive, easy-to-make projects 
from easily obtained materials. YOUR CRAFT 
BOOK is the very appropriate title of this publica- 
tion of the International Textbook Company and 
the co-authors, Lovis V. Newkirk and LaVada 
Zutter, are outstanding members of the art educa- 
tion profession, as evidenced by the clear, step-by- 
step instructions used in this book. 

Equipped with such simple tools as hammer 
brush, punch, knife, needle, ruler, scissors, pliers, 
and drill, your pupils are ready to create all kinds 
of attractive and useful objects There are 209 
pages, twenty of these in full color, and all spark- 
ling with exciting projects that make young fingers 
fairly dance with eagerness to create hanging bas- 
kets, buttons, stuffed toys, clay animals, music 
makers, bird houses, tea tiles, lapel pins, beach 
shoes, children's furniture — a seemingly endless 
variety of projects in one book. 

Bring the joy of creation into your elementary 
classrooms. Order several copies of YOUR 
CRAFT BOOK, by Newark and Zutter. The price 
per copy is $4.00 and the address is Creative Hands 
Book Shop, 176 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass 


HANDBOOK OF DESIGNS AND 
DEVICES 


Here is a publication that belongs on every 
teacher's reference shelf, for it contains not only 
the basic motifs used by every artist, amateur or 
accomplished, but the variations that have been 
made down through the years—all pictured for 
you to see, use, and understand. These clear 
black and white pictures show dozens of design 
variations—and lead your pupils into the magic 
world of ornamentation where they may discover 
their own designs and devices. 

Two hundred eighteen pages, 1836 designs are 
represented between the covers of one book—and 
each one in such distinct outline that you can see 
every detail in the pattern variation. In addition to 
all this visual information, there is a complete sec- 
tion of notes on the plates explaining the symbol- 
ism and the changes made through the passing 
centuries. 

Send $3.75 for your copy of HORNUNG'S 
HANDBOOK OF DESIGNS AND DEVICES 
to Creative Hands Book Shop, 176 Printers Bldg., 
Worcester 8, Mass. 
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Fin ”g er-Paint 





Many inexpensive articles of paper, card 
board, beaverboard or wood can be trans- 
formed into objects of beauty with Shaw 
Finger-Paint. Finger-Painted breadboards, with 
handles screwed on, make effective trays. Card- 
board containers covered with Finger-Painted paper 
become knitting boxes. Smaller containers hold yarn 
or twine. Desk sets, blotter covers, portfolios, scrap books, 
greeting cards, place cards and calendars are easily fashioned 
of cardboard covered with Finger-Painted paper. Metal waste 
baskets may be covered with Finger-Painted paper. Soaked in 
linseed oil, Finger-Painted paper makes interesting lamp shades. 
And inexpensive, unpainted furniture can be made into treasures. 
Such objects become permanent and washable when given a coat of 
clear shellac or white spar varnish . . . Shaw Finger-Paint, in 14, % and 


1 pint jars and larger containers, may be purchased in sets or in bulk. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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I'M THE SPEEDBALL 
Slicker Fon’ 
THE NEWEST AND FINEST 
OF A LONG LINE OF TIME 
SAVERS FOR DRAWING AND 
LETTERING. | NOT ONLY 
WORK FAST BUTDOACLEAN aims 
SHARP JOB THAT NEEDS NO fies 
TOUCHING UP OF RAGGED fate 
LINES.. ANDI HAVE THE fee 
EXCLUSIVE HINGED FEEDERS 
THAT FLICK OPEN FOR 
QUICK CLEANING LIKE Mls 
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\'¢ 
A Aor SPEEDBALL PENS IN 8 


_ SIZES & 4 DIFFERENT TIP STYLES 
(SQUARE, ROUND, FLAT, OVAL) 
GIVE YOU A TIP FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Send 6¢ for set of lettering charts. 


HUNT PEN 0.12" 


2,n.J. 
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ANNOUNCING 


MONTHLY SUBJECTS ror 
NEXT voLumEOF SCHOOL ARTS 


Volume 47 - September 1947 - June 1948 


Inviting Articles and Illustrations from PRIMARY, JUNIOR and AD- 
VANCED SCHOOLS on the various art subjects and their integration 
in education for use in the following SCHOOL ARTS NUMBERS 


Home, School, Town and City Art as 
, Applied in America and Other Nations of 
the World. 


Folk Art, Painting, Drawing, Arts and 
‘ Crafts, Sculpture, Travel, and Colorful 
Everyday Life in Contemporary Mexico. 
New and Old Art Materials from all o\ 

‘ the World. Revival of Ancient Art 

Methods. 


How the United States of America has 
< Integrated the Folk Arts and Crafts of the 
World. 

Arts and Crafts, Folk Lore, Travel, Fine 
Arts, Architecture, Costumes and Customes 
of Our Latin-American Neighbors. 

International Children’s Art and Methods. 
1 of Teaching Primary Arts and Crafts 

Projects. 

Fine Arts. New Methods of Teaching 

Drawing and Painting in the Art Class. 
Sculpture, Modeling, and Print Methods. 


GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS OF PRIMARY and ADVANCED STUDENTS DOING ARTS and CRAFTS 
for POSSIBLE USE ARE INVITED BY THE EDITOR 


bas*>NOTE ESPECIALLY: Send all material for use in ScHooL Arts for above subjects to 
Pedro DeLemos, Editor, SCHOOL ArTs, P.O. Box 2050, Stanford University, California. 


Contributors are especially asked to send all requests for information regarding their con- 
tributions to the Editor in California and NoT to The Davis Press in Massachusetts. 


Material for these subjects in the DECEMBER, JANUARY and FEBRUARY numbers, 
should be sent in immediately, and at least six months in advance for all other 
issues. The dead-line for acceptance of contributions for SCHOOL ArTs is the 15th 
of the SIXTH month preceding—that is, material for the December number must 
be in hand by the 15th of July. 


Complete name and address should appear on the back of each illustration or example of art 
work, and return postage to accompany the material if sender expects the material to be returned 
whether or not accepted for publication. If material measures over 2x3 ft., send photographs only. 

NoTE that all numbers are assigned each to special subjects. The editors make up each 
subject six months ahead of publication appearance. If material is late in arriving, it has 
to be held for inclusion in the next year’s issue, unless the sender especially asks for its return 
if unused in the current volume. 


DECEMBER Home and Town 


JANUARY Mexico 


Art Materials 
and Equipment 


FEBRUARY 


MARCH Integration 


APRIL Pan America 


May Child Art 


JUNE Drawing and Painting 























find 348 illustrations and enough ideas to 
last throughout many years of art teaching. 


New Edition of 


16 art subject chapters cover such basic 
topics as drawing, cut and torn paper work, 
painting and color, modeling and pottery, 
design, posters, holiday projects, toys, and 
picture art study. 


Put this art teaching encyclopedia into 
use in your classroom. You’ll be amazed at 


Ideas - - 





Illustrations the easy-to-follow instructions that make 
z elementary art teaching equally enjoyable 
Instructions for instructor and pupil. 


Available f 
thelow priceot $O.OO 


THE DAVIS PRESS, INC., Publishers 
176 PRINTERS BUILDING 
44 PORTLAND ST., WORCESTER 8, MASS. 


THE ART TEACHER, by Pedro deLemos, has 


returned to its eagerly-awaited place in the 
classrooms throughout the nation in a newly 
revised edition. Within the 384 pages you'll 
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DRAWING PENCILS 





This 5-minute sketch was made with a Kimberly Drawing 
Pencil by one of the students of Pratt Institute Art School. 
It clearly illustrates the easy flow of line which this young 
artist has accomplished in her quick sketch by using a fine 
quality, smooth, drawing pencil such as Kimberly. They 
are made in 22 accurately graded degrees from 6B to 9H, 
Extra B layout and Tracing 1-2-3-4. 





For other drawing techniques, use General's Sketching 
Pencil 2B-4B-6B; General's Charcoal Pencil 2B-4B-6B; 
General's Carbon Black drawing pencil BB-BBB and Kim- 
berly Graphite Sticks, square or rectangular, 3 inches 
long in 2B-4B-6B—and the new MULTICHROME Col- 
ored Drawing Pencils in 50 Brilliant Colors. 


Buy Them from Your Dealer 


MAKERS OF FINE PENCILS SINCE 1889 


GENERAL PENCIL COMPANY 
67-73 FLEET STREET, JERSEY CITY 6,N. J. 
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Sharper, smoother, longer-wearing, Esterbrook 

lettering pens are preferred by professionals 

and students everywhere. LETTERING PE N 5 

THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO., Camden, New Jersey 
The Brown Brothers, Lid., Toronto, Canada 
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due BETTER YOUR TOOLS 
THE BETTER YOUR WORK 


Since 1832, Winsor & Newton has 
supplied fine colors and brushes to 
artists all over the world. 


THE HUGHES OWEN CO., Ltd., MONTREAL. OTTAWA, TORONTO and WINNIPEG 


CANADIAN AGENTS 














$2,000 IN CASH AWARDS 


VASES OR *CONSOLE SETS 
LAMP BASES OR FIGURINES 


Ist Award $500 $500 
2nd Award 200 200 
Merit Award 100 100 
Merit Award 100 100 
Merit Award 100 100 







flower block or candle stick. 





*For the purposes of this competition, 
“console set’’ shall mean a bowl, 

















THE WORLD'S LARGEST 
ART POTTERY 


“Haeger 





ELIGIBILITY—Anyone in the United States, 
except employees of The Haeger Potteries, 
Inc., its advertising agency, judges and 
members of their families. 


OBJECTIVES —To provide an opportunity 
for art students, professional artists, and 
ceramists to submit pottery or drawings for 
selection by the jury on the basis of excel- 
lence of design suitable for mass production. 
Award-winning entries will become the 
property of The Haeger Potteries, Inc. In 
addition to the Award winners, Haeger may 
wish to purchase other design entries at 
regular designers’ rates, if the artists wish to 
sell such pieces. 


ALSO MAKERS OF ROYAL 
HAEGER LAMPS 


POTTERIES INC. 


DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 


The Haeger Awards 


for ceramic design 


Sponsored by The Haeger Potteries, Inc., Dundee, Illinois 


~ = . y . 
as part of the company's 75th Anniversary ( elebration 


JURY—The fc llowing independent experts 
have been appointed as jurors for The 
Haeger Awards: 


Chairman: 
Dr. DUDLEY CRAFTS WATSON, 
Chicago Art Institute 
MARY ANDRES, Pottery Buyer, Chicago, Ill. 
MARION LAWRENCE FospIck, New York State 
College of Ceramics, Alfred, New York 
MAJA GROTELL, Cranbrook Academy of Art 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 
BEATRICE Woop, Ceramist, Hollywood, Calf. 


ENTRIES... should arrive at The Haeger 
Potteries not later than August 31, 1947 
and will be judged September 8, 1947. 
Entrants may submit as many ceramic pieces 
or designs in either classification as they 
wish. Each entry should be accompanied by 


a Haeger Award entry form. For Circular of 


Information and Entry Forms Address The 
Haeger Awards, The Haeger Potteries, Inc. 
Dundee, Illinois. 
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A PUBLICATION for THOSE INTE RESTED Ti: 2e On Le how- Galen. 
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SCULPTURE 


(See also page 346) 


Left: ‘The Way of The Red Clay,’’ by 
William W. Swallow, speaks of the 
earth itself in its feeling of solidity, 
reliability, and permanent structure. 
This ceramic sculpture won the 
Grand Prize at the Ceramic National 
held at the Syracuse Museum of Fine 


Arts. 


Authenticated News Photograph 


Below: Black-and-white-striped Tiger, 
another piece from the Syracuse 
Museum of Fine Arts Exhibition. An 
excellent example of an all-over 
painted pattern with over glaze. By 


Carl Walters. 





Authenticated News Photograph 
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DRAWING 
STILL-LIFE in the MUSEUM 


LYN HARRINGTON 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 


HE museum has a definite part to play in the 

education of art students in Toronto, Canada. 
From the early days of the children’s Satur- 
day morning art classes, through the years 
of vocational training school, right up to art 
college, the museum is a treasure house of 
inspiration for young artists. 

Classes taken to the museum for gallery 
talks often produce evidence of things seen, 
in the art classes which follow. From even 
an early age, students gain insight into the craftsmanship of by- 
gone centuries. The arts and crafts of the past call forth a reluctant 
admiration and amazement. It is decidedly edifying to young 
people, accustomed to taking it for granted that today’s artists 
and today’s crafts are automatically superior to those of other 
countries and other times. 

The story of the dyes and fabrics used by the ancient craftsmen, 
of the mechanical processes behind the colored glass of Egypt 
and the fine Venetian goblets, the awe with which the average art 
student recognizes that the Incas really knew something about 
pottery, is in itself an education. To study art in a museum is to 
learn tolerance and appreciation at the same time. 

Perched on collapsible chairs, serious students may sketch in 
the Oriental galleries, discovering anew the fidelity to beauty, 
wealth of imagination, and supreme craftsmanship of the potters, 
weavers, and artisans of the East. Greek and Roman galleries 
reveal the home life of the Spartan warriors and of Caesar's 
legions. 

Accuracy of reproduction, and the importance of authenticity 
are stressed in gallery studies. Old glass and china demonstrate 

(Continued on page 6-a) 








These models never weary of posing, and can be counted upon not to walk off at crucial moments 





































Sketching in the museum teaches the student to 
appreciate the arts and crafts of another day 
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AKLAVIK 


VEN. D. B. MARSH 


AR north on the west side of 
the Hudson Bay and in the 
Northwest Territory is the 
town of Aklavik where an 
Eskimo boy named Anooee is 
a diligent student of art. In 
sincere and unaffected man- 
ner he has recorded for us some details of 
his everyday existence. At the lower left are 
Eskimos doing the drum dance. 

In true Eskimo fashion, as is so often seen in 
the ancient bone carvings, Anooee has en- 
closed his subjects in irregular outlined 
panels. His detailed drawing of rocks, ice, 
and scrub growth have truly caught the spirit 
of the country in which he lives. 





Left: Anooee, an artist Eskimo 
of Aklavik, Northwest territory 
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Right: Eskimo cutouts stuck on the walls 

of an old igloo. They have frozen there 

and as the walls melt, the water runs 

over these silhouettes and encases them 

inice. These figures, sleds and animals, 

resemble the early drawings of primi- 
tive man 





Below: Anooee shows how the birds, 

an owl, hunters, and local people look 

in Aklavik. He may also be a fashion 

artist—he has drawn purses, probably 
of sealskin, and headgear 




















PAINTING 








#4 Still Life rendered in brilliantly colored oils on 
scratchboard by a student of Edwin D. Myers 
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An oil painting on cellophane 


NEW SURFACES FOR OIL PAINTING 


EDWIN D. MYERS 
Webster Groves High School, Webster Groves, Missouri 


CARCITY of canvas for painting forced 

us to look about for satisfactory sub- 
stitutes. This quest opened up new 
horizons, and proved to be a terrific 
incentive to the students who thor- 
oughly enjoyed the exploratory work 
that developed many interesting and satisfactory 
surfaces and techniques. 

Since paper was plentiful we first tried various 
papers and found that ordinary manila paper was 
suitable and gave a pleasing effect, when the pigment 
was thinned with turpentine or benzine and the tech- 
nique used was purely line. The color also can be 
applied just as it comes from the tube. Bristle brushes 
were found to be preferable. We also found that the 
paper should be used without previous treatment with 





oil. The tooth of the paper gave interesting textures. 

Brown wrapping paper, oiled and un-oiled, was 
quite satisfactory. Enameled stock obtained from the 
printer gave us a thrill when the oil was applied in 
thin washes, like water color, with a soft brush. The 
medium used for thinning was benzine or turpentine. 

Cellophane stretched over an outline drawing done 
on white illustration board produced intriguing tex- 
tures, due to the slight tooth of the cellophane. The 
styles of handling were many. The color could be 
applied directly from the tube to the surface and then 
scraped gently with a stiff palette knife. A grain-like 
texture was the result. Care should be exercised not 
to cut the cellophane. The color could be in thin 
washes or glazes using oil of copal, gold size, or 
retouch varnish. When this glaze becomes “‘tacky’’ 
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other color could be dragged over it, and outlines 
and highlights scraped out with the handle end of 
the brush. Soft brushes are preferable, but a bristle 
could be used on the surface in places. The re- 
flected light from the thin places scraped out gives 
a luminosity to the work. 

Croquille board was found to be an excellent sur- 
face and produced many interesting styles and tex- 
tures. Any mediums or brushes are suitable. 

Scratch board was one of the most popular with 
the students, as the scratching process produced many 
surprising effects. Color could be applied fairly 
heavily or in thin washes. If a mat effect was desirable 
the painting was left in the original state, but more 
depth o: color can be had by varnishing the finished 
picture. 

This experimentation made the class work vitally 
interesting and exciting for the student. It developed 
resourcefulness and imagination. Students volun- 
tarily spent much time outside of class working on the 
project and it is still carrying over, as from time to 
time someone brings in new material to try out. 


HAVE YOU TRIED COLORED INKS? 


We are using colored inks in many ways, and on 
many surfaces, and have discontinued the use of 
water color for many problems because the inks seem 
to be able to survive the ‘‘muddling”’ of the student. 

Our first experience with colored inks was more 
than satisfactory in its use on scratch board. We 
were tired of the usual black and white method, so we 
used the colored inks with both pen and brush in the 





A colorful subject, rendered in colored inks on scratchboard 
by a student of Webster Groves High School 
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Colored inks on scratchboard are excellent for details such 
as one wants in story illustration. Rich sepias, violets, and 
blues predominate in these pictures 


regular way. When using a knife for scratching, we 
tried all the patterns possible and if they were unin- 
teresting we just tinted them out. We used sandpaper 
and steel wool to smooth out areas. Caution must 
be exercised in keeping washes light and delicate 
at first. Put your darks in last and work rapidly 
with large brushes on large surfaces. Washes may be 
superimposed, and the under color will show through, 
due to the transparency of the ink. For instance, 
a blue washed over a yellow will produce a green. 

In using inks on regular paper stock, the outline 
drawing should be in black, brown, or other dark or 
dull color—the color is then washed over the outline. 

Ross board gives beautiful effects. By laying in the 
drawing with black ink, or any dark color, and wash- 
ing over it with color, the pattern of the board can be 
emphasized by gently scraping with a knife or sand- 
paper. The drawing may be varnished. 

A drawing layed in with brown ink on a gesso 
board and washed over with color in line on broad 
washes produced a drawing similar to a tempera 
painting. 

A colored pigment ink on gesso board is also satis- 
factory and brings up the transparent ink when the 
washes become ‘‘muddled.’’ When this type of ink is 
not handy, white ink or tempera can be mixed with 
the transparent to give the same effect. This medium 
can be glazed over with oils. 

We are enthusiastic over its use on all drawing 
surfaces, from high surface bristol board to toothed 
illustration board and water color paper. 
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“Farm Home,” by 18-year-old Joseph Muschinski of Pulaski High 
School won first award in the annual contest for high school students 


THE STUDENT-ART CALENDAR 


MILO C. RICHTER 


Assistant Manager, The Milwaukee Journal, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


“=e MERICAN business houses have been 
giving calendars to their customers 
for so many years that the problem of 
illustrations for these tokens has 
become an increasingly difficult 
problem in avoiding repetition of 
subject matter. The Milwaukee 
Journal, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, departed success- 
fully from the annual calendar problem and emerged 
with a plan which insures fresh picture subjects each 
year and does signal service in encouraging high 
school art students. This is accomplished by sponsor- 
ing a contest in which all junior and senior high 
schools (public and parochial) in Wisconsin can 
submit entries. Six of the paintings, selected by three 
judges as best suited to the purpose, received the 
major prizes and forty-four honorable mention awards 
were made for other worthy entries. 

The calendar is unusual in format in that two 
months of the calendar are printed on each of the six 
pages bearing a reproduction of the prize paintings. 
A portrait and brief biography of the artist appear 
with each of the pictures. 

Contest rules specify that each entry must be a 
color work in oil, water color, or pastel. No black 
and white renderings, posters, or cartoons are eligi- 





ble. The judges select with a view toward pleasing 
the greatest number of recipients of the calendar by 
choosing as far as possible a group consisting of a 
still life, a flower painting, a figure subject, and two 
landscapes. 

The first contest was limited to students of schools in 
Milwaukee County, but this year’s event was broad- 
ened to include schools all over the state. There is no 
dearth of good work. In fact, say the judges, there is 
so much that is meritorious that the selection of only 
six major prize winners is made extremely difficult, 
and this without making awards to students who 
received prizes the previous year. 

The prize winning paintings remain in the artists’ 
possession, the Journal using them only for repro- 
duction purposes in the calendar. However, in each 
of the two contests, the newspaper has found occasion 
to purchase several other paintings for its growing 
“Gallery of Wisconsin Art’’ where the work of these 
youngsters hangs proudly and, may we say, justifiably, 
next to that of professionals. 

Mr. A. G. Pelikan, Director of Art Education for the 
Milwaukee public schools, says that this contest has 
stimulated a considerable amount of interest in art in 
the school and has done much to encourage our more 
talented art students. 
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Before Restoration: ‘‘Sunday in the Country”’ by the English artist, 
Philip James Loutherbourg (born in Strasbourg, France, 1740-1812) 
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Eric Golde, restorer of old masters, scrutinizes 
a painting of the Florentine school to determine 
its authenticity 
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REBIRTH 


\ OF OLD MASTERS 


T TAKES a thorough knowledge of 
paintings and painting techniques 
through the ages to produce an expert 
in giving rebirth to old masters. The 
©} expert restorer must first understand 

and then follow the technique in repro- 
ducing the texture of the painting. This 
is an intricate task calling for different talents and 
techniques than those of today. 





A specialist in this field is Eric Golde, in whose 
New York mid-Manhattan studio these pictures were 
taken. Golde, engaged in this work for some thirty 
years, was famous for it in Europe. In recent years 
in the United States, he restored paintings by such 
renowned artists as Bruegel, Renoir, Van Ostade, 
Raphael, Teniers, and worked in this capacity for 
the Rothschild family. 
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Loutherbourg’s ‘Sunday in the Country” after Mr. Golde restored it for the Lane Gallery 
in New York. The task entailed cleaning, filling in a hole, and retouching 





THREE LIONS 
New York City, New York 


Eric Golde points out that the work of a restorer 
must be as painstaking as that of a surgeon, requiring 
first a careful diagnosis and then treatment. Each 
picture presents a different problem and requires 
different methods, depending among other considera- 
tions on the age, whether painted on wood or canvas, 
etc. He believes that a restorer should be a good 
painter himself, into which category Golde eminently 
falls. The restored area must blend in color, textural 
quality, and age appearance with the surface as a 
whole, and this demands work and evaluation of an 
experienced artist and craftsman. 


The price for restoring paintings varies, depending 
on the work and its needs, and it sometimes reaches 
into thousands of dollars. The length of time for a 
perfect restoration job often takes two to three months 
and sometimes longer. Expert restorers are few and 
greatly valued by art galleries and collectors. 





... 


Picture Restoration varies with the condition of the painting. 
Here a chemical is injected into tiny globules which have 
formed over the surface through the years 
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Left: The second step in eliminating globules which form 

on the surface of the paint is to press the surface smooth 

with an iron. Unless handled expertly, the chemical could 
destroy the texture of the painting 





Below: Retouching the repaired portions of a 
painting. This part of the work requires an 
artist as well as an expert in paint chemistry 
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AN ARTIST 





PATIENT 


Veterans’ Administration, Washington, D. C. 


PATIENT in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration Hospital at Northampton, 
Mass., is painting a series of murals 
to decorate the walls of the hospital's 
dining halls. 


This artist was a veteran of World 
War I, graduated from Yale Art 
School, studied in Paris and other 
places on the continent, and was painting and study- 
ing in Egypt when he became ill and had to return to 
this country to enter a veterans’ hospital for treatment. 





Because Federal regulations forbid painting direct- 
ly on the hospital walls, he works on discarded bed 
sheets treated with a special sizing to make them 
taut. He begins with a miniature working sketch 
which he divides into several sections. Next, he 
prepares full-sized charcoal drawings. He transfers 
these onto his ‘“‘canvas’’ and completes the mural by 
painting the sheet in full, rich colors. 


The murals in one wing of the huge L-shaped 
dining room will portray the history of transportation 
from ox-cart to airplane. The other wing will picture 
gods and goddesses of Greek mythology. 


In addition to murals, this artist has completed 
dozens of paintings which brighten the walls of 
officers’ and veterans’ quarters. A large portrait 
inside the hospital’s main entrance depicts a mother 


reading a letter from her soldier son; a brilliantly 
colored seascape decorates the lounge and a 19th 
century New England church scene hangs in the 
manager's office. Recently, one of his portraits was 
sent as a gift to General Eisenhower. 


When the artist came to the hospital, he worked 
with only an easel, some paints, and a few brushes. 
Later, hospital officials furnished him with a large 
studio in the occupational therapy building. There, 
surrounded by sketches and paraphernalia typical of 
an art studio, he creates the tremendous wall panels 
that are being viewed enthusiastically by the — 
tal’s one thousand patients. 


On holidays and special occasions, the artist dis- 
plays another talent by writing pageants and plays 
in which veteran patients take part. He designs and 
makes the costumes, paints the scenery, writes scripts, 
and acts as director and stage manager. 


For National Hospital Day in late May, he wrote and 
produced a Greek pageant for public exhibition. 
Sixty veterans took part in the elaborate outdoor 
production, which ended with a series of athletic 
contests between the pagan gods and modern man. 


Speaking of the “‘lift’’ to patients’ morale resulting 
from one patient's activities, Dr. William M. Dobson, 
hospital manager, said, ‘‘He is the one patient who is 
doing more than any other to help our veterans here.”’ 
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A class at the Cleveland School of Art studies the exhibition of well- 
known illustrators whose work has appeared in the Saturday Evening Post 


ART AIDS FOR THE ASKING 


LYNN D. POOLE 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland 


ISING costs of materials and close- 
cropped budgets in our schools 
create a problem for the art teacher. 
“Where am I to secure teaching 
aids?’ is the question one receives 
from art teachers all over the coun- 
try. Part of the answer lies in the 
examples of art being sponsored by commercial 
industry. These aids are yours for the asking. 

The term ‘‘commercial artist’’ is rapidly becoming 
extinct. Through the efforts of business and industry, 
we seem to be returning to the Greek and Renaissance 
ideal where the artist and the craftsman are one and 
the same. Contemporary art is flourishing in America, 
partly because during the war our supply of great 
masters from Europe was cut off, partly because bus- 
inesses, through their advertising agencies, have 
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started to use the works of contemporary artists. 
National advertisements, in all types of magazines, 
are carrying, weekly, excellent color reproductions of 
their outstanding artists. ‘These paintings are directly 
commissioned or purchased from the studio of the 
artist and placed in ‘‘ads’’ selling pianos, jewels, soft 
drinks, coffee, travel services, and a long list of com- 
mercial products. 

Use of art in business and advertising is not new. 
Around 1880, the English painter, Millais, linked his 
artistic efforts with the acumen of English business 
men. Before that, in 1859, the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company, in the United States, pioneered by 
taking a group of artists on tour of its rail system, 
stopping the train wherever the artists wished to 
sketch and paint. A few of these artists formed the 
nucleus of the Hudson River School of painters. About 








the same time, Pierre Bonnard was painting some of 
his finest canvases for a French champagne company. 
When Paderewski was at the height of his first glory, 
his hands and portrait were often painted to be used 
as advertisements for Steinway pianos. 

These activities were indicative but sporadic. The 
movement was not accepted by artists and adver- 
tisers until nearly ten years ago. From all indications, 
the major credit for today’s successes should go to 
Mr. Charles Coiner, Art Director for the N. W. Ayer 
Company. A creditable painter himself, he was con- 
vinced of the value to industry and the public in 
presenting the work of good artists in ‘“‘ads,’’ rather 
than the products of less imaginative and less able 
workmen. Beginning with De Beers diamond com- 
pany, he won over such artists as Laurencin, Derain, 
Bernard Lamotte, Maillol, and many other name 
artists. Reproductions of their works were hailed by 
the reading public as a new departure in advertising. 

This success gave impetus to other large business 
organizations and since that time, the cavalcade of 
art in industry has grown strong. 

Even a quick perusal of such magazines as Time, 
Fortune, Collier's, This Week, Saturday Evening 
Post, and others, will indicate to the alert art teacher 
that there is accessible to her, through contemporary 
advertising, a fund of auxiliary teaching aids for 
classes in design, advertising layout, color harmony, 
technique and, in fact, all the tools for the study of 
creative production and appreciation. How many of 
you are using these aids? 

A cursory glance at this week’s magazines will prob- 
ably uncover one full-page advertisement from the 
Container Corporation of Chicago, the company which 
supplies a limitless variety of containers throughout 
the world. This advertisement, thumb-tacked on a 
bulletin board in the art classroom, will supply you 
with an example of modern art for many different 
uses. Take, for example, the solid figures in the Con- 
tainer Corporation ‘‘ad’’ painted by the Colombian 
artist, Jean Renau. Immediately, you will think of the 
possibilities for discussion composition—the arcaded 
building in the background holding the design in 
place; the stolid figures and masses relieved by the 
variable flow of line, giving movement to the composi- 
tion. You can progress to the study of the use of 
rounded lines in the arcade with their repetition in 
figures, drapery, pots, and fruits, and show how skill- 
fully the artist has used this same deliberate line to 
outline and bring arrested motion to seemingly inert 
masses. The use of chiarascuro in the modern vein in 
the shadows and architectural, yet yielding garments, 
is exciting. A lesson on color harmony in painting 
can be taught from this magazine advertisement with 
its juxtaposed sepia, gray, orange, red, and black, 
with spots of green in strategically limited areas to 
integrate the entire painting. 

A search through back issues of these magazines 
will give you a modern art collection of your own with 
the compliments of Container, made up of paintings 
by such artists as Leger, Cassandre, Carlu, Helion, 


Covarrubias, and a galaxy of outstanding artists from 
Iceland, Iran, Poland, and many other foreign coun- 
tries. These will provide examples of painting for 
creative students, covering every technique you may 
wish to teach in design, composition, color, and sub- 
ject; they will provide you with a survey of contem- 
porary art for your appreciation classes. Other 
teachers in social studies, history, and geography will 
probably thank you for letting them use your maga- 
zines so that they can integrate their studies with 
yours as you use these visual aids together. 

Your classes in commercial advertising will be re- 
vitalized and accelerated if you will use these adver- 
tisements in your teaching as illustration of one type 
of art layout being used today. Container Corpora- 
tion’s layout is noticeable for its striking economy of 
copy. To make use of an opposite technique of lay- 
out, assemble a number of advertisements, using the 
works of contemporary artists distributed by the 
Upjohn Company. One of the leaders in fine-art-in- 
advertising, Upjohn has presented the paintings of 
Waldo Pierce, Julien Binford, Simka Simkhovitch, 
Fletcher Martin, Margit Varga, and others, to literally 
millions of people in the United States who had never 
heard of these artists nor seen a good example of 
modern painting. 

In these Upjohn ‘‘ads,’’ you can illustrate one type 
of layout. One Upjohn ‘‘ad” carries a painting by 
Margit Varga of Life Magazine who is responsible 
for the magnificent job that magazine has done for art 
in America. Your students will be fascinated when 
you dissect this ‘‘ad’’ and show how the question in 
bold type arrests the reader's attention and piques 
his curiosity. Following the question, you will want 
to read the answer written so skillfully in concise, but 
flowing style, discuss its content of words, and why 
each word does its job. The student, himself, will by 
that time draw your attention to the bold-type lower- 
case statement under the painting which again takes 
the reader from the painting to the three important 
health points underneath. 

After thinking of the many ways to present this 
“ad’’ to your classes in advertising layout and com- 
mercial art, you may want to consult with the English 
teacher to enlist her aid in correlating some of her 
English writing with your study so that your students 
may benefit from practice in writing copy for an 
“ad."’ If there is a course in journalism in your school, 
then you can achieve real correlation! 

In this study of Upjohn advertising, of course you 
will not neglect the painting. You can discuss the 
merits of each painting as an individual work of art, 
and then its merit as it is integrated in the layout. 
Finally, you will put these Upjohn advertisements with 
those from Container and compare them to diverse 
types of advertisements. Then it would be helpful to 
file them as future source material for teachers of 
other subjects, for use in art appreciation courses, 
and for display in your art room or school museum. 

Another subject confronting you as an art teacher is 
‘illustration.’ Some of you have students who aspire 
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to careers as illustrators for nationally circulated 
magazines. If so, then go to examples of successful 
illustrators in the popular periodicals for teaching 
aids. 

At the present time, Saturday Evening Post has 
an outstanding exhibit of story-illustrations from that 
magazine on tour of the United States. Perhaps your 
local art museum will contact the magazine and 
secure that exhibition. If not, you can get copies of 
these illustrations trom the current issues, or write to 
the magazine to ask if they have reproductions. In 
this exciting touring-exhibit are the best works of 
Norman Rockwell, Ben Stahl, Robert Riggs, Floyd M. 
Davis, and twenty others. It would be well to begin 
your discussion of magazine and poster illustration 
by impressing on the student the fact that illustration 
has to be good painting, but not great art. Illustration 
serves as secondary to any idea. The idea may be a 
fiction story or it may be a plea for funds. In this, the 
illustrator has a double duty, which, in a way, makes 
his job more difficult than the easel painter, and a 
shade tougher than the painter for a magazine adver- 
tisement. In one swift stroke, he has to catcn the 
reader. You have often passed over a good story or 





article in a magazine because the illustration was 
weak and did not appeal to you. 

After you have made a thorough study of the quali- 
ties of a good illustration, follow immediately with a 
comparative study of “‘illustration’’ and ‘“‘fine art.” 
Emphasis on quality in both fields may be your con- 
tribution to your students—too many teachers give 
their students the impression that magazine illus- 
trations are the pathos of all art. 

With this foundat‘on, assign your students the job of 
reading a story in Harper's Magazine, a magazine 
with excellent fiction, and no illustration. Ask them 
to prepare an illustration for this story. While this 
is in progress, correlate your work with the English 
teacher by asking her to teach a short-story writing 
class for the art students. From this, each art student 
can write a story and illustrate it. Climax the project 
by arranging an exhibition of the reproductions from 
some magazines and stories from others, together with 
illustrations by your students, and their own stories 
with illustrations. When the exhibition is dramatically 
displayed, you have the opportunity for an open-clinic 
forum on magazine illustration as the basis for an 


(Continued on page 6-a) 











A class discussion at the Cleveland School of Art on 
the currently popular illustrators and their work 
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High school students in a Commercial Art Course in Baltimore, Md., 
prepare silk screen stencil menu covers for the American Red Cross 


SILK SCREEN STENCIL PRINTING 


J. |. BIEGELEISEN 
Instructor, New York School of Industrial Art 






mr YOU teach art in the schools and 
@ are not acquainted with silk screen 
a printing, you are missing some- 
@ thing. Without loading this article 
# with praises for the process, let me 
@ review some of the questions asked 

most frequently by school visitors 
whose curiosity is aroused when they see the process 
in action and by those who have learned of the mani- 


fold commercial applications of the silk screen stencil 


process: 

O. Is silk screen printing a method of printing on 
silk? 

A. It is a method of printing on anything—-silk, 
wood, glass, cardboard, metal, cork, or any other flat 
surface you can think of. 

QO. Then why is it called silk screen printing? 





A. Because it is a method of printing by which 
paint is forced through a screen made of silk. The 
porous mesh of the screen forms the ground to which 
the stencil is affixed. Those parts of the silk left open 
allow paint to go through, and the parts of the silk 
masked out by the stencil prevent the paint from 
going through. 

OQ. How do silk screen stencils differ from common 
paper stencils? 

A. Ordinary paper stencils require small ties to 
hold the centers in place and to keep the stencil’ 
together. With the silk screen process, there are no 
gaps in the stencil because the fine mesh of the 
screen acts as an invisible support for the stencil. 

Q. Just what does a workable silk screen printing 
unit consist of? 

A. All you need with which to get started is a 
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Poster, magazine cover, program, and greeting card printed in Silk Screen 
Stencil process by J. I. Biegeleisen, of the New York School of Industrial Art 
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wooden frame with a silk fabric stretched across it. 
This comprises a “‘screen.”” The screen frame is 
hinged to a flat table top or drawing board, and a 
rubber squeegee is used to push the paint through the 
screen. 

O. Does it cost much to get started? 

A. You can total up the cost yourself. The lumber 
for the frame will stand you three to four cents a 
running foot. The imported silk (when you can get it) 
is three to seven dollars a yard. Organdy, a substi- 
tute for silk, is about $1.25 a yard. The squeegee 
costs about ten cents an inch. As for the printing 
base, an old drawing board or an unused table top 
may be harnessed for this work. A gallon of paint 
averages about four and a half dollars. As this is 
about all of the basic equipment you need to get 
started, it gives you an idea of the necessary initial 
expenditure. 

O. How about paints? Can you use any kind? 

A. No, not quite. You must use paints especially 
prepared for silk screen work. But the range is wide. 
It includes tempera, oil, lacquers, dyes, and enamels. 
These different printing mediums, when prepared 
especially for silk screen, are finely ground and con- 
tain the proper lubricating substance so as not to 
dry into the silk mesh. | 

QO. Is it necessary to pour paint into the screen 
each time you make a print? 

A. No. Once the screen is ‘‘loaded,’’ the paint 
is consumed very slowly. Twenty, thirty, or even more 
prints can be made before it is necessary to replenish 
the paint supply. 

©. Once a stencil is made, how many copies can 
be printed from it? 

A. That depends upon the kind of stencil you use. 
The film stencil can turn out as many as 50,000 
prints—many more than you will ever require. The 
other stencils do not stand up quite that long, but 
even with the paper stencil (which is by comparison 
most perishable), 300 to400 clean copies are possible. 

OQ. How many kinds of silk screen stencils are 
there? 

A. A silk screen stencil may be made by one ol 
five different ways. The principal types of stencils 
are: the paper, tusche, glue block-out, NuFilm, and 
the photographic. 

O. Why is more than one stencil-making method 
necessary? 

A. Each method has its own uses and possibilities. 
The paper method is good for simple geometric 
shapes, patterns of silhouettes, or large lettering. 
The tusche and block-out stencils are used mostly for 
artistic reproductions where spontaneity of brush 
stroke is to be captured in the print. The film stencil 
is used where sharpness of line and commercial 
craftsmanship are desired. The photographic stencil 
is reserved for identical facsimiles of intricate designs 
or fine lettering. 

QO. Here is a specific problem. What method 
would you recommend for duplicating signs or 
posters? 




















































A. For any job where lettering predominates, film 
stencils are generally used, because they reproduce 
the sharp lines so essential for lettering visibility. 

QO. What type of drawing or painting is most 
suitable for the silk screen process? 

A. Any art work done in flat colors (in poster 
technique) lends itself to this method of printing. 
Each distinct color in the art work calls for a separate 
stencil, so it is better for prudent reasons to limit 
one’s self to few colors. 

O. We have seen silk screened prints with sur- 
prisingly good registration of colors. How are the 
various colors in a multi-color print accurately 
registered? 

A. Whether the job is in one color or several, the 
card or whatever is to be printed is paced on a pre- 
determined spot on the printing base. Cardboard 
or metal registry guides are nailed down in place on 
the base and the material to be printed is always set 
in those guides. 

©. How many people does it take to operate the 
silk screen unit? 

A. One person can do it alone, but he’ll be mighty 
busy. It is better to have a team of two or three work 
on the job. One can do the squeegeeing. One can 
remove the finished prints. And another can set the 
prints aside for drying. 

O. How long does it take for the paint to dry? 

A. Anywhere from ten minutes to four or five 
hours. The prints made with tempera paint will dry 
in ten minutes or so, while those done with enamel 
paint will require overnight drying. 

OQ. Once a job is printed, what happens to the 
stencil? 

A If you ever expect to reprint the job, you may 
store the screen away for any length of time, thus 
holding on to the stencil. You never do this in the 
case of the paper stencil, though, because it is perish- 
able and because it is so easy and inexpensive to 
replace it if necessary. 


©. If a stencil is not to be saved, can the same 
screen be used for another design? 


A. Yes, the same silk screen can be used for any 
number of different designs. When the job is finished, 
the stencil can be dissolved with the proper solvent, 
leaving the silk as good as new. 


OQ. What are some of the things that students can 
print by the silk screen printing process? 

A. Posters, greeting cards, out-of-room passes, 
visitor's cards, election signs, monitor armbands, 
game cloths, dart boards, ex libris labels, pennants, 
textiles, school magazine and program covers, charts, 
visual aids, decorative trays, as well as tine art prints. 

OQ. What advantages does silk screen have over 
other processes? 

A. Its main distinction is its versatility. No printing 
process can print on so many different types of 
surfaces with so many different mediums. It is also 
comparatively inexpensive to get started and it is 
economical in upkeep. 
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GENE KLOSS AS ETCHER, 
AS WATER COLORIST 


ff “ATCHING is comparable to music in its 
QE * melodic purity of line, its chord-like 
f : patterning of mass, its sheer contrapuntal 
i ‘ quality free from the voluptuousness of 
y, / j color. Like music, too, etching can be a 
b.. Yvemmsaisi’g Very Concentrated expression of the vast 
moods of nature, or the various attitudes 
of man. No analogy is altogether valid, but in the case 
of Gene Kloss as etcher it is interesting to note that 
she considered being a musician before deciding to 
be an artist, and that her etchings do have the intense 
atmospheric effect, say, of a string quartet. 





Subject matter counts for very little in music except 
as an abstraction of mood. But subject matter in 
etching, as Gene Kloss uses that medium, counts for 
a great deal. She always selects what she thinks is a 
significant subject, even if only an adobe house at 
dusk indicating the scope of the people who live 
there. Her subject matter may be listed in four classes, 
either pure or combined: landscape, portraiture, 
Indian culture, Spanish colonial culture. Inasmuch as 
she is well known for her ‘‘interpretations’’ of Indian 
culture, an explanation of her aims in that field might 
be generally elucidating. 


Indians, wherever their culture has been left rela- 
tively intact as among the Pueblo and Navajo tribes 
of New Mexico, are less artificial than our modern 
industrial peoples, more natural and graceful in their 
physique, more religious and spiritual in their pur- 
suits. Indeed, a study of Indian culture in its better 
aspects serves an indictment upon the whole trend 
of the present age, which might be called the Jazz 
Age or the Caricature Age, so grotesque is the 
modern pursuit of ugliness. The Indians do not distort 
basic realities. Their most “‘abstract’’ design is co- 
herent and understandable. Their individual life is 
self-reliant, their social life a sincere and dramatic 
rapport with universal forces. 


Now, a good incisive etching can reflect all these 
black and white truths without preachment; it can 
reflect a social purpose, a fundamental belief, an 
entire philosophy without propaganda. And at the 
same time it can be an advance in technical expres- 
sion, a mark in the artist's continual struggle to grow. 


Growth is the motivating interest. Some etchers 
achieve it slowly with a few plates revised and revised 
during a lifetime. Others, like Rembrandt, achieve it 
with prodigious output, often haphazardly. Gene 
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Kloss achieves it by deliberate effort, each plate an 
experiment toward the next. 
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But she does produce prolifically. She has done 
about four hundred plates and, though she would be 
the first to concede that a less productive artist might 
develop his particular talent to an incomparable cul- 
mination, she has no false modesty, nor any false 
pride. She has won considerable honors, including 
the Eyre Gold Medal at the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts, 1936; the Associate Membership Award, 
California Society of Etchers, 1934; Purchase Prize, 
Chicago Society of Etchers, 1940; First Prize, Print 
Club, Philadelphia, 1944; Pennell Prize, Library of 
Congress, 1946; and many more. She belongs to The 
Society of American Etchers, the California Society 
of Etchers, Chicago Society of Etchers, Prairie Print 
Makers, and other societies. She is represented in 
public and private collections at home and abroad, 
and her work has been accepted in ‘‘Fine Prints of the 
Year’’ and periodicals. 


The Indians, when counting coup over their 
triumphs at war, used to hang up the scalps of their 
enemies as proof. Honors in the field of art represent 
a kind of scalp-lifting of the artist's own head. They 
are worthy only what they are worth as a stimulus to 
work. Growth is the main incentive, growth in the 
expression of that old perpetual ideal once known as 


Beauty. 


With water color, Mrs. Kloss seeks a more sponta- 
neous expression of that same ideal, though spon- 
taneity, the right color in the right place, requires 
precise premeditation. To this writer she achieves her 
most poetic reality in water color, much more so than 
in her carefully studied oils. A water color cannot be 
analyzed; it is simply a success or a failure. A glorious 
medium! Winter or spring, summer or autumn, it 
conveys the most immediate, most exhilarating re- 
sponse to the bleakness or lushness of nature! 
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A water color painting of the Upper Rio Grande country 

above Taos, New Mexico. Gene Kloss has secured a quality 

similar to that of the beautiful Oriental rug colorings, pro- 
ducing a decorative feeling of much charm 
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Two monotypes painted directly on a metal plate by Jane 

Rehnstrand and transferred in one printing to paper. A 

spontaneous quality together with a successful recording 

of the characteristics of outdoor scenes, permeates all of 
Miss Rehnstrand’s work 
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Miss Jane Rehnstrand has 
more than any other educator 
developed methods and re- 
sults for creative brush and 
finger painting; which have 
become widely adopted 
throughout American schools 
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JANE REHNSTRAND, ARTIST AND TEACHER 


COKE DOT 




















ANE REHNSTRAND’S aim in life is to 
M™ be an _artist-teacher. She has 
B® worked unceasingly with young 
™ people from the kingergarten 
48 through the grades and high school. 
fa At the present time she is teaching 

young people at the State Teachers 
College of Superior, Wisconsin, who expect to be 
teachers of art. Her philosophy regarding the teach- 
ing of art is that art is a way of life—an indispensable 
something that is within the reach of every human 
being. She believes that it is possible for children of 
all ages to derive pleasure from some sort of art 
expression and that it is their right to have the 
privilege to grow and develop in their own ex- 
pression. She is one who is sensitive to the develop- 
ment of creative ability in young people. 


Miss Rehnstrand has worked continually with her 
own painting—not to make pictures for exhibitions 
but to increase her understanding of and ability to 
direct the creative work of young people. During her 
summer vacations she has studied with Hans Hoff- 


man and Ernest Thun at Gloucester, Massachusetts; 
with Pedro deLemos at Carmel, California; with 
Glenn Mitchell of Minneapolis, Minnesota; with 
Millard Sheets at the University of California; and, in 
the summer of 1945, with Carlos Merida in Mexico. 
She has also made numerous sketches of her native 
Wisconsin and of the fishermen’s villages along the 
North Shore of Lake Superior. 


Believing that the development and growth of 
appreciation through creative activities and by 
association with fine objects is a part of the art 
education program, Jane Rehnstrand has brought 
many exhibits of the arts and crafts of other countries 
into her classroom. She has made these collections 
from her study and travel in the European countries, 
China, Japan, Canada, Guatemala, and Mexico. 
She has brought to her students first-hand knowledge 
of these countries and of the activities of the people by 
her many sketches. Because the arts and crafts of all 
countries have much in common she believes that the 
study of them tends to promote world understanding, 
fellowship, and tolerance. 


Designing with various types of materials has been 
of special interest to Jane Rehnstrand. She experi- 
ments enthusiastically and continually, going through 
sieges of working with etching, monotypes, litho- 
graphs, finger painting, paper sculpture, and plastics. 
In going into her classroom one feels much en- 
thusiastic activity. There are many objective evi- 
dences of the use of many different types of materials. 
She believes that the teacher should be prepared to 
present the right material at the right time. 


During the past few years Miss Rehnstrand has 
been interested in bringing art activities into the 
rural schools where there is no supervisor of art and 
where teachers have not had special art training. She 
has made visits into these schools of northern Wiscon- - 
sin—bringing them exhibitions, teaching classes, 
giving demonstrations, and helping teachers with 
schoolroom beautification. She enjoys particularly the 
working with the young children of these schools and 
is very often thrilled with the results of their expres- 
sion. Believing that all children in all schools should 
have the opportunity for creative activity for their all- 
around growth, Jane Rehnstrand hopes that she may 
always be able to work in one way or another with the 
creative expression of young people. 
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SCULPTURE FOR EVERYONE 
GRACE G. GREENE, Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
CULPTURE is a hobby in which old and 





young, in fact, everyone, can find the 
satistaction of successful creation in the 
field of art. Two years ago I would not 
have believed this. About that time I 
joined a class in sculpture and soon 
afterward four other members of my 
family were also enrolled. Our enjoyment and the 
measure of our success, together with my observation 
of others, has led me to the conclusion that anyone 
can have a satisfying measure of success in sculpture. 
This conclusion and the wish to share an enjoyable 
hobby with others led to the experiment, which we 
tried last year, of including a course in sculpture for 
the pupils of the small private school which I conduct. 

There were approximately twenty pupils in the 
school, ranging in age from seven to seventeen. 
These were divided into two groups with a period of 
two hours for the junior high group and an hour and 
three-quarters for the elementary group. The classes 
were conducted once a week throughout the year and 
were taught by Miss Franc Epping, sculptor, of Lenox 
and New York. 

At Miss Epping’s suggestion a part of the cellar was 
equipped for a studio. Work space was provided 
inexpensively by a sturdy work bench built along one 
wall, and a table supported on two horses which could 
easily be taken down if the space was needed for 
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something else. With a set of shelves for unfinished 
work; two garbage cans, one for clay and one for 
plaster of paris; and some bowls and spatulas for 
mixing plaster; and modeling boards made by the 
children, we were ready to start. 

The first lesson was probably the only one through- 
out the year in which all the pupils were working at 
the same time on the same subject. This was the 
modeling of a duck in clay and was intended as an 
introduction to the use of clay. After this lesson most 
of the children commenced the modeling of animals in 
plaster of paris on an armature of stiff galvanized wire 
securely nailed to a piece of board for a base. Bears, 
squirrels, owls, penguins, etc., were made. These 
ranged in size from ten‘or twelve inches in height 
at the beginning of the year to some as high as two or 
three feet later on. These latter include a giraffe, 
baby deer, kid, and lamb. 

One or two pupils started wood carving without 
previous experience with plaster, but the general 
order followed was clay, plaster, wood. Before the 
end of the year practically every child had made at 
least one wood carving. As far as possible, 4 x 4 
cherry or oak was used for these, but the difficulty 
of getting these hard woods made it necessary to use 
some less satisfactory substitutes. The carving was 
done with chisels, rasps, and files and the results were 
remarkably good. For the most part, rather simple 


























forms such as owls or penguins were made, but three 
couchant lions were very well carved by three of the 
boys. Before a woodcarving was attempted, a pupil 
was required to make the figure in clay to serve as a 
model. 

In June we held our second exhibition of the year in 
which every pupil was represented. This exhibition 
included work in wood and plaster, with one piece in 
marble made by a pupil who had had some previous 
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experience with sculpture. It was amazing to see what 
had been accomplished by pupils of all ages, most of 
whom had never done any modeling before and at the 
beginning of the year had scarcely known a chisel 
from a file. Parents and other visitors were gratifying 
in their appreciation of the results, and Miss Epping 
and I felt that we had proved the theory with which we 
started—that every child can have a satisfying 
creative experience in sculpture. 





Industrial Art Courses in the schools of Baltimore, Md., under direction of Leon Winslow, provide experience in handicraft, 
elementary machine fabrication, textiles, ceramics, book binding, furniture, and furnishings. Sculpture Course includes 
practice in modeling, casting, and carving, integrating with Industrial Art and Architecture 
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TECHNIQUES 











TUDENTS of Frances L. Stokes of Ely, Minnesota, are encouraged to try a variety 
© of techniques, among which are water color, wax crayon, and charcoal. 


=| In the castle study at the upper left the outlines were drawn in black crayon 
and a blue water color used for all but the trees in the foreground which were 


painted in black water color. White wax crayon was used over the blue for 
high lights. 


Upper right: A line technique rendered in purple and black wax crayon. 
Lower left: A covered wagon in broad stroke wax crayon technique. 
Lower right: A Southwest study made by using a stencil and rubbed charcoal. 
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NEW TECHNIQUES FOR THE ART CLASS 


DAWN E. SCHNEIDER, Charleston, West Virginia 


N ALL phases of their daily life, and 
especially in the art class, children 
are eternally thrilled at trying out new 
things or methods. Therefore, it is 
well to vary your program frequently 
by introducing some novel technique 
Many original techniques have been 





or material. 
developed in recent years, using familiar or newly 


created materials. The alert teacher will have a 
store of these new methods at her command and use 
them whenever she thinks her class needs stimulation. 


A device that has proved useful along this line 
might be mentioned here. Most teachers acquire 
during the course of a year, odd boxes of art ma- 
terials, too expensive, perhaps, to place in the hands 
of each student, but still not too difficult for them to 
handle. Try having an experiment dawer in your 
desk, in which you keep all these special materials. 
A child who has completed his assigned project early 
may go to the drawer, select any of the materials he 
wishes, and experiment with them. 


As another means toward the goal of development 
of new techniques, never discourage the free use of 
invention in handling the familiar materials. Perhaps 
the child's idea may prove a failure, but, on the other 
hand, he may achieve a delightful result. After all, 
that is how new techniques are developed. 


Some of the more modern of the new methods, most 
adaptable for use in the elementary grades, are here- 
with given. 


Crayon Etching. Using a light, brilliant colored 
crayon, coat the paper evenly and thickly all over the 
surface, being careful to leave no thin or empty spots. 
Cover this first coat of color entirely with a dark color 
of crayon, striving to have just as smooth a dark 
coating as possible. Use any sharp tool at hand— 
a scissors point, a nail, a knife blade, a nail file, or a 
pen point; scratch a design in the surface of the dark 
crayon coating. The first layer of bright color will 
appear wherever you make a scratch. Try a variety 
of strokes to represent grass, leaves, or boards. After 
a bit of experimentation try drawing a simple design 
or picture on the paper, using only brilliant colors, 
putting the color on heavily, and leaving no area un- 
covered. Cover this whole design with black, then 
come back and scratch away what parts you wish, 
being sure io use a variety of strokes according to the 
nature of the design. Some students like, in using this 
method, to make a second sketch of the design, un- 
colored, to aid in remembering where each object is 
on the original design after the black has been placed 
over the colors. 


Scratch Drawings. A variation of the above men- 
tioned method is done on heavy cardboard or illus- 


tration board. Go over the entire surface with white 
or light colored crayon, applying your color evenly 
and firmly. Dust this crayon surface with common 
talc powder and rub lightly. To this layer apply a 
coat of black poster paint. When the paint is thor- 
oughly dry draw your subject on the black surface 
and scratch with a sharp tool. 


Paper Batik. This technique is a splendid project 
to spur on an art class. Use your brightly colored 
crayons only. Draw your design on paper, applying 
the crayon heavily. You need not cover the entire 
surface of the paper. When completed, dip a water 
color brush into black ink or tempera and go over the 
entire surface of the paper. The black fluid will be 
repelled by the wax crayon but will adhere to the 
remainder of the paper, creating a most striking 
effect. This method can be used very successfully for 
decorating paper plates, booklet and program covers, 
and greeting cards, as well as in ordinary illustration 
work. A final coat of clear shellac will contribute 
to the permanency of the object. 


Pounce Pictures. The pounce method of applying 
poster paints employs a broad-based type of stencil 
brush or pounces made of smal! wads of material 
about which has been wrapped another piece of 
material, and tied firmly in place. Small pieces of 
sponge will also serve the same purpose. In the pan 
of your water color box, or in separate compartments 
of a muffin tin, mix variously colored poster paints, 
rather thick in consistency. Now lightly sketch in the 
outline of your picture on paper. Have several 
pounces or brushes ready, one for each color used. 
Dip one pounce in a color, pat it on the paper at an 
appropriate spot, keeping each pounce mark rather 
distinct, not blurred at the edges. Apply different 
colors as the picture requires, sometimes applying 
one over another to get a blended effect. 


Water Color and Crayons. Make simple water 
color backgrounds, such as will involve large sky and 
land areas. Fill these in with flat washes wherever 
possible. When dry, add illustrative detail with 
crayons. 


Celluloid Etchings. Celluloid etchings may be 
done very successfully in the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades, and delightful results can be obtained. 
Perhaps the Christmas season is as good a time as 
any for this project, since the making of greeting cards 
is expecially suited to this medium. You will require 
two- or three-ply celluloid, five cents’ worth of which 
should suffice to make a plate large enough to make a 
good-sized card. First plan your card on paper, then 
cut the celluloid to the same size. Lay the celluloid 
over the paper and incise your design on it, using up- 
holsterer’s needles as tools. When completed, rub 
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the reverse side with a layer of soap to serve as an 
adhesive and lay it on a board. If you can get an 
old photographer's holder, it will prove of great 
assistance for this purpose. Use a rather coarse- 
grained paper which has been soaking in water for an 
hour or so. Lay it between papers to absorb excess 
moisture. Mix special sepia or black etching ink with 
burnt oil to make it the consistency of thick cream. 
Wad muslin to make a pounce, soak it in the ink and 
rub it over the incised surface of your plate. Remove 
excess ink from any sections which you wish to have 
appear lighter by using a clean cloth. Lay the paper 
down on the plate and apply pressure. 


Chalk Work. Too many teachers completely over- 
look the extremely valuable and inexpensive medium 
of chalk in their art classes. This is sad, for we know 
of no other material so versatile in its application. It 
has more advantages than any other medium and few 
disadvantages. It can be used in the primary grades 
and in high school, and to the teacher who must 
consider the school budget constantly, this is a most 
appealing feature. 


Murals, of course, are ideal vehicles for chalk work. 
Use large gray bogus paper or heavy brown craft 
paper. The back of oilcloth or old window shades 
stretched over wooden frames makes an ideal base for 
a more permanent mural. The chalk picture, when 
finished, may be sprayed with fixatif, or the design 
may be set with a water wash. In order to do this, 
each color is gone over thoroughly and separately, 
with a brush dipped in clean water. Another method 
employs bogus paper dampened evenly before apply- 
ing the chalk. This method precludes the necessity of 
later fixing. On dry surfaces, such large areas as 
distant hills or skies may be applied with a powder 
puff. Rub the chalk thickly on a small piece of rough 
paper or fine sandpaper. Rub the puff over this 
surface and apply to the picture. Blending of colors 
anywhere on the picture may also be done with a 
small powder puff, with a piece of clean cloth, or 
with a sheet of cleansing tissue. Remember that the 
greatest charm of chalk work lies in its infinite possi- 
bilities for blending colors. Try for interesting effects, 
in the backgrounds as well as in the foreground. 


Illustrative subjects may be done in individual 
pictures with equally striking effects. It is never a 
good idea, however, to use too small paper, and 
paper with a rough texture holds the chalk to best 
advantage. Strive to eliminate all small details. 
Incidentally, a good remedy for a class which spe- 
cializes in ‘pinched up’’ drawing is to give them 
chalk as a medium. The broad, blunt ends encourage 
big broad effects and discourage the addition of 
inconsequential detail. 
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Sometimes a variation of the usual is appreciated 
in the classroom. One such variation might be winter 
pictures done in white chalk only on light or dark blue 
paper. Colored chalk of several colors applied to 
dark papers makes lovely panels, especially when 
such subjects as flowers or tropical birds are chosen. 
Try experimenting with various methods of applying 
your color with unusual techniques. A preliminary 
lesson in the various strokes permissible in chalk 
work is always a good idea. Be sure that the student 
knows the effects which he can obtain with the end 
and with the side of his chalk stick. Work to keep 
your objects from merging into each other. Blend 
from dark at the edge to light at the middle of each 
object for an interesting effect, then reverse the 
process and see what you can make. Try various 
backgrounds. Perhaps you might blend yellow at the 
edge of your paper into dark green around your 
central object. The trick here is to get your colors 
so skilltully blended that no break line is detectable. 


As a rule, one does not preserve these small draw- 
ings unless they are exceptionally good. If you wish 
to keep them for later use, lay them between news- 
papers or mount them on a piece of illustration board 
under cellophane. 


Many interesting effects may be obtained through 
the use of chalk in stencil work. Here again the tech- 
nique of using the powder puff rubbed over chalk 
powder on a piece of rough paper and then applied 
to the areas exposed by stencil patterns gives the 
most desirable effect. 








A scarred and ugly wall was transformed into a center of 

interest in the lunch room of the Burnet School at San Antonio, 

Texas. Under the guidance of Mary Octavia Davis, the 

students worked out a repeat pattern of birds, flowers, leaves, 

animals, butterflies, and caterpillars which was transferred 

onto ordinary brown wrapping paper and outlined in chalk 
and charcoal before the gay colors were added 














LET'S CREATE 


ALICE S. BISHOP, New London, Connecticut 


OON vacation will be here. Teachers are tired 
and need rest—it has been said that a complete 
change of occupation is very restful. Why not 
try some rapid outdoor sketching or, to use the 
modern term, ‘‘creating’’? Something which 
can be done in such a short time that it does 
not tire; also requires little equipment—just a 
light and inexpensive outfit. 

Never mind if you think you cannot ‘‘create.”’ 
You can, you know, so just try it and have fun. 

Now for the material: The plain white newsprint paper works 
well. Schools often use it and a package costs little—it is enough 
for many workers. This is a satisfactory size, at first, as it can be 
completed quickly and even if it seems small after the larger 
sheets school children now use, the work need not be. Better 
paper—manila, white construction sheets, or anything which is 
not too smooth may be used. Then a portfolio to hold it: This can 
be of two pieces of strong, smooth cardboard, hinged at the back 
like a book, with a strip of book linen. If that seems too much 
trouble at the time, then use a larger piece folded through the 
middle to make a cover about 10 by 13 inches, at least. Do not 
use corrugated board, as the ridges show when the chalk is used. 
A few clothespin clips are needed to hold the paper to the closed 
portfolio. Now let's discuss the colored chalks. The square-edged 
lecturers’ type make such dashing, wide strokes. These can be 
purchased in boxes containing six sticks, or eight, twelve, or 
twenty-four. The smaller boxes are suitable, as too many colors 
prevent rapid work. The usual round blackboard chalks in the 
bright hues are useful, too. 

Do not be afraid of color. Blues in the shadows, purple touches 
on the tree trunks, orange on the beaches or rocks, will make it 
‘sing’ and you will need all those hues. Then a container to hold 
these needed materials, or anything else one wants: smock, 
luncheon, etc. A lightweight bag like those used for shopping 





seems best. Sometimes the chain stores carry a black, water 
proofed type which answers and costs little. Even one of the 
strong paper bags carried by the food shops would do very well for 
a time. 

As to the picture, the modern idea is to avoid careful ‘‘copying 
of nature’’—to create in one’s own way. Do just as you like and 
have a perfectly wonderful time, forgetting perspective, color 
matching, or careful work. Choose some simple view: a few trees, 
glimpses of the sea, rocky ledges with bushes, a plain house or 
two, anything not too complicated. Study it for a few minutes to 
enjoy the pleasing shapes and masses, and to get the feeling of 
the scenes. Then, just as fast as possible, dash in your color 
freely, with no pencil drawing. Exaggerate the color to avoid 
a weak, faded look. Do it simply and in a big, flat way; get your 
results as soon as possible and do not, for any reason, ‘‘putter’’ 
and overwork. Rather than that, take fresh paper and try again. 

If you understand arrangement and leading the eye into the 
picture, so much the better. But if not, still dash in the colors with 
the feeling that there is no instructor at hand to criticise, or a 
purchaser to be pleased, that the expense is little, the time taken is 
short, that there is really not a thing to worry about. Swing in 
your strokes, more trees around if you wish, leave out others, 
change the shapes, outline a bit here and there with black chalk 
if it seems to need a touch to enliven the work. Only do not 
laboriously draw and pick at your work. 

Soft chalks are so easy to use and wash easily from the hands. 
A sheet of paper laid over the finished work when placing it in the 
portfolio will keep it from rubbing. Fixatif may be used to spray 
the best. A fly spray gun will prove easier and less tiring to use 
than the small fixatif spray. Use the fixatif generously to insure 
colors from rubbing. 

Consider this a carefree interlude of relaxation providing oppor- 
tunity to see objects as a whole in large, simple masses resulting 
in a new-found freedom. 
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SANDPAPER PAINTING 


GERALDINE E. MEYERS, Junior High School, Kirksville, Missouri 


“a AX crayons are not new to elder 
i® children, but ask them if they would 
4 like to make a picture using them on 
4% sandpaper, and everyone opens his 
4 eyes wide and can hardly wait to get 
4 started. 





Sandpaper painting is an exciting 
project and keeps the whole class interested until the 
last member has finished his picture. Surprisingly 
enough, there is hardly a finished picture that has not 
been well done with much effort and thought spent 
on it. The feeling of satisfaction comes from the 
creation of something beautiful which is an adequate 
reward for the effort. 


Average size sandpaper is easy to obtain from the 
local paint or hardware merchant, or can be ordered 
from school supply companies. Experiment as to the 


quality of coarseness preferred, but textures 1 and 2 
work nicely. 

Almost any subject can be used for this project, 
so long as details are not too small and complicated. 
Landscapes, conventionalized and naturalistic flowers, 
portraits, all work well. 

Bright and lighter colors show up better for the 
most part than the duller ones. The large boxes of 
crayons are advisable for use in this project because 
of the assorted number of colors. It is well to bear 
down hard on the crayons so that the different colors 
will be distinct and not blend together. The paper 
need not be covered all over with color. In fact, the 
paper showing through here and there gives sparkle 
and freshness to the finished picture. When the pic- 
ture is finished, the student has a picture with a 
“different’’ effect of which he is very proud. It is 
fine for framing and also makes a lovely gift. 
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FOLD PAINTING 


O. V. GUNDLACH 
New York, New York 


ONE-HALF of a folded piece of 
m™ water color paper paint irregular 
and puddled splashes with diluted 
water color, then fold and press the 
’ ‘4 paper together. 





Let the fantastic shapes and lines 
of the blotted water color suggest 
and lead you into imaginary additions of trees, 
flowers, grass, water, or birds and other details. 
Paint these on one side of the fold and imprint each 
added inspiration by folding and pressing the design 
to the other half of the paper. 


The results are bisymmetric compositions of an 
almost oriental woodblock effect. 


One’s own creative ability plus some accidental 
and planned effects will produce amazing results 
which will stir the enthusiasm of any classroom. 
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PAPER CONSTRUCTION 


FLORENCE STEELE, Art Supervisor, New York City, New York 


APER Construction for the Lower 
Grades. Indian Puppets were made by 
every child in the third grade. 

First the structure of the body was 
made by folding rolled newspaper into 
parts—head, trunk, legs, arms, hands, 
feet. The rolls of newspaper were tied with string or 
wire, so that the little dummy figure would be durable, 
then strips of newspaper were torn, dipped into thin 
flour paste and placed on the dummy figure; these 
were smoothed out and overlapped like the shingles 
on a roof. Enough layers of paper were put on the 
figure to make the Indian dummy durable and strong. 

The last layer’made of paper towels was put on loosely 

in the shape of the clothing worn by the Indians. Outer 

edges on the trousers and sleeves of some of them were 
cut into fringes. Paper braids were made and pasted 
onto the heads with more strips of paper dipped into 
thin flour paste. 

After these dried, each figure was painted with 





tempera paint. Our Indian puppets were quite large, 
measuring a foot and a half in height, and were bent 
into different lifelike positions. In the background 
we constructed large paper wigwams for our Indians 
to live in. 


Viking Ships. These were made of folded oak tag 
paper. The shields were cut at the top of each side. 
The heads were made separately and stapled into 
place on the ships. 


Masts were pieces of odd doweling glued into a 
small block of wood and glued to the bottom of the 
ship. Sails were of muslin and gaily decorated with 
wax crayon pressed into the cloth with a hot iron. 


Our experiments in the various uses of paper have 
been quite successful. They have taught the children 
basic historical information, the use of their hands, 
classroom cocperation, drawing, painting, and color, 
as well as the satisfaction of actually constructing 
their own classroom decorations. 
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Character Faces made of cut paper by fifth grade students of Katherine Kurtz, 
the Oakhurst School in Johnstown, Pa. Gertrude Lake, Supervisor of Art 
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Geometric cut paper designs using little figures and trees as a theme design. Such projects 
will teach young students design plus cutting control. By students of Frances L. Stokes of Ely, Minn. 
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MURALS 


BENTON HARBOR High School, Benton Harbor, Michigan, four complete 
mural projects have enriched the students’ everyday program. At the 
top of the page is the mural planned and painted for a main floor decora- 
tion and titled ‘Enter Here to Learn, Go Forth to Serve.’”’ 

Center cut shows the layout and beginning of ‘My Community's Con- 


tribution to the Nation’’—the mural which covers the walls of the girls’ 
study hall at Benton Harbor High School. 
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THE MURALS AT BENTON HARBOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


MARGARET FREDRICKSON, Art Instructor, Benton Harbor, Michigan 


LL civilization and culture are the 
results of the creative imagination 
or artist quality in man. The artist 
is the man who makes life more 
interesting or beautiful, more under- 
standable or mysterious, or prob- 
ably in the best sense, more wonder- 
ful.’’ So says George Bellows, a painter whose work 
is being exhibited and discussed more today than that 
of any other artist. 





We tried to have our murals fill these qualifications 
if for no other reason than it has made our students’ 
lives more interesting. The murals are fulfilling their 
function in making the entrance of the high school 
more inviting and beautiful. 


The idea of the murals was conceived in a simple 
way, a want expressed on the part of the superin- 
tendent and our Art Club, and we hope it has been 


fulfilled. 


We chose themes which were to convey the con- 
tributions of our community to national economics 
and culture and our purpose in going to school. An 
outline on the board furnished the information: 
“Choose your own media—chalk, water color, oils, 
pencil, crayon, pen and ink, or pastels for your design. 
As for technique, use your own individual way of 
saying what you want but do it honestly without 
copying and without excess use of reference material. 


The art club then chose a representative from the 
superintendent's office, the principal, the supervisor 
and the two deans to act as the ‘‘jury.’” A small mone- 
tary prize was to be awarded to the winner of one of 
the mural designs. The entries obtained from this con- 
test amazed us and so the final judging resulted in the 
choice of two designs. One for the girls’ study hall 
and one for the boys.’ 


Two students were assigned to transfer the idea onto 
the wall. We used the generally accepted method of 
mural design transfer, the wall space being measured 
off into squares and the lines snapped onto the wall 
by means of a chalk line held taut. After this was 


done, the preliminary drawing was begun from the 
original design which had been squared off into inch 
squares. Therefore, what wasin the inch square on 
the plan was drawn to the foot square on the wall. 


Our students had a few ideas of their own and so 
the original design has varied quite a bit as it has 
progressed onto the wall. As they advanced, we 
learned a great deal of linear composition, and re- 
ferred often to references on composition and design. 
Then, still using chalk, we made a value study on the 
wall, and strengthened our weaker parts as they 
became apparent. The students then talked it over 
and decided they would like more criticism, so a 
photograph was taken of our progress and the picture 
of the first mural was sent to the head of the fine arts 
department at the University of Minnesota, to whom 
we became deeply indebted for many fine suggestions. 


A study of color came next, and then the painting 
began. Shirts of dads, brothers, and so forth, with 
their collars cut off and reversed, became smocks and 
they served the purpose admirably. 


As the artists progressed, the art club decided 
that the parents should have a voice in the matter of 
our first mural, so written invitations encouraged the 
parents to come. We showed them the mural and sug- 
gestions came fluently, very helpful ones, too. They 
even suggested possible reference material and small 
details, for they saw things that we had missed be- 
cause of our close daily association with the mural. 


We found that this sort of project stimulated the 
art students to perfect detail, and to learn the prin- 
ciples of perfection of art. Finally, I firmly believe 
that John Mason Good in his work, “The Book of 
Nature,’’ summarizes my thoughts when he cites, 
“The perfection of an art consists of the employment 
of a comprehensive system of laws, commensurate 
with every purpose within its scope, but concealed 
from the eye of the spectator; and in the production 
of effects that seem to flow forth spontaneously as 
though uncontrolled by their influence, and which 
are equally excellent, whether regarded individually, 
or in reference to the proposed result.”’ 
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A chalk illustration used as a high school library mural 


ADVENTURES IN ILLUSTRATION 
IN JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


MAURICE B. CHUSE, Art and Mechanical Drawing Instructor 
Haverford Township Senior High School, Brookline, Upper Darby, New York 


HE transitional age, the age of growing 

up, is a period of meaningful enjoy- 
ment in illustration in junior and 
senior high school. It is only natural, 
therefore, that drawings done by this 
age group should have a mixture of 
both childish and mature ideas. Chil- 
dren are less conscious than adults about mediums, 
and sometimes gain strong results in their drawings 
with a splurge of color and line. As students grow 
older, they becomé more technical and form-conscious, 
and lose the boldness of approach and execution 
formerly held by them. Occasionally a rare genius is 
discovered through his contact in art, and his ability 
and talent are allowed to grow, guided and nourished 
by sympathetic understanding. 

However, with the majority of students art is just 
another course in the weekly schedule. It should be a 
healthy, instructive force, helping the child to organ- 
ize his thoughts and dreams. So the puzzle about 
drawing narrows down to a good, wholesome set of 
experiences which psychologists have proven bene- 
ficial for all who participate in the field of art. 

As for illustration, what is the teacher’s approach? 
It is an individual thing, varying with different in- 
structors. It can be hard, fast, and technical, or loose, 
free, and creative, depending upon who is teaching 
the group. The accepted standard now is for the 
teacher to act as a guide and not try to force anti- 
quated ideas and methods upon students who should 
be pioneers in ideas. 
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Illustration includes the drawing of everything 
one can think of. The teacher's part is to select and 
present subject matter and experiences well within 
the realm of the age group. 

The materials and mediums are varied. Everything 
possible in this line should be tried, to give the 
student a chance to express himself with different 
mediums to see which gives best results for him. 
Colored chalks, water color, crayon, show card 
colors, pencil, pen and ink, are some of the mediums 
preferred. 

The creative imagination should play a large part 
in creation of illustrated drawings and children 
should always be encouraged to work out their ideas. 

Composition, or arrangement of form, helps express 
what the artist is trying to say in illustration. Ways of 
obtaining composition are many and are integrated 
with the students’ works. The first is “‘unity,’’ the 
tying together of forms. The next is ‘‘balance,’’ equal- 
izing of masses and forms for proper weight distribu- 
tion. The third is “rhythm,” a pleasing flow of line 
from one part to another. The fourth is ‘‘opposition,”’ 
something in contrast with another part of the picture. 
The fifth is ‘‘transition,"’ a carry over from one form to 
another. The sixth is ‘‘subordination,’’ making small 
things less significant in the picture. The seventh 
is ‘‘repetition,’’ the varied organization of drawing a 
thing over and over again for emphasis. The eighth is 
“‘symmetry,”’ the proportional relation of one part to 
another. The ninth is ‘‘proportion,’’ the element of 

(Continued on page 6-a) 

















A mural made by the sixth grade of the Pryor Street School of Atlanta, Georgia, 
under the direction of Lucille Morris, teacher; Beulah Adamson, principal 


THE MAKING OF A MURAL 


ELISE REID BOYLSTON, Atlanta, Georgia 


HE making of a mural can be a most 


| joyous experience when used as a 





real life situation. Several large 
murals were made last year by the 
children of the Nathan B. Forrest and 
the Pryor Street Schools; and the 
young artists derived much pleasure 
and satisfaction from having made a real contribu- 
tion to the beauty of the building through their art 
activities. 

The project of the Nathan B. Forrest School was the 
first of its kind attempted in the elementary schools, 
and consisted of two murals for the walls of the school 
library. Butterflies in a Garden was the theme; and 
the two fifth grades undertook the work. 

Moths and butterflies were studied in all positions 
until the children could identify the different species 
and paint them with ease. 

In planning the layout, the class decided to have 
grass and flowers at the bottom, with the large ex- 
panse of sky covered with butterflies singly or in 
groups. One class carried out this idea, with tall 
goldenrod and asters at the sides, and smaller flowers 
between; while the other group preferred a garden 
stream with mossy banks. Frogs and grasshoppers 


and even a land terrapin appeared among the 
flowers; and as the children worked, they found new 
interests and ideas to develop. Clouds of sulphur 
butterflies balanced larger, more colorful ones; and 
rhythm was expressed in their flight and in the bend 
of the stems and grasses. 

Since the walls were of hard plaster, a foundation 
of cork board was installed with a frame to match the 
woodwork around it. Then the separate strips which 
the children had decorated were pinned to it hori- 
zontally, just overlapping each other. Both chalk and 
tempera colors were used; but the chalk was found 
to be easier for the children to handle as corrections 
could be made and shading accomplished. 

After the two murals were in place on opposite 
walls, a red amaryllis lily on one side seemed to make 
that panel too heavy; so the children placed a gor- 
geous red butterfly on the other to balance it. A 
chrysalis here and there hanging to blades of grass or 
a honey-bee added drama; and the finished picture 
was most jewel-like, and bore close inspection, as 
each part was so exquisitely rendered. 

To give unity to the whole, the walls next to the panels 
were painted a soft aqua to blend with the sky; and 
the front wall was colored sunshine yellow to accent 
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and repeat the warm hues. Henna drapes framed the 
large expanse of windows; and white venetian blinds 
shaded them. 

This lovely library greets the visitor as he enters 
the school, and gives a happy, restful setting in which 
to read and relax, and a place which the children feel 
to be their very own. 

A large hall that needed color was the motive for 
the mural at the Pryor Street School. A large expanse 
of buff wall and brown woodwork met one’s eyes as he 
entered the school; and it was suggested that the sixth 
grade decorate it with a mural. 

Many different ideas were discussed; but the one 
which intrigued the children most was an undersea 
composition. 

Since the space to be covered was eight by nine- 
teen feet, the objects in the picture had to be quite 
large; and this pleased the girls and boys who visual- 
ized themselves on scaffolds like real mural painters. 

The first step was to make a study of undersea life. 
Pictures were collected and practice was given on the 
drawing of fish—how they looked in different posi- 
tions, the way they twisted their bodies in swimming, 
how the tails could trail gracefully through the water, 
where fins grew, etc. The class used pictures for re- 
search and study, then drew the fish in different posi- 
tions. Tadpoles especially intrigued them; and the 
rich colors of seaweed and coral thrilled them with 
the wonder and beauty of a part of the world hitherto 
unknown to them. 

A long strip of gray all-purpose paper was tem- 
porarily attached to the blackboard with gummed 
tape; for the only way the children could work was to 
color a horizontal strip at a time, and put the whole 
together when it was finished. This first strip was to 
ke at the bottom; so a sandy stretch of ground was 
laid in, and blue-green water painted above it. The 
whole class practiced whenever they liked on the 


remaining blackboard; and as one would draw coral 
or seaweed successfully, or paint a colorful fish, he 
decided where it should go on the paper, and drew 
it in with the colored chalk. Tall water-weeds were 
placed at each end to hold the picture in, with smaller 
grasses and coral between. As interest grew, crabs 
and sea-horses appeared; and a turtle covered a 
smudged place where a tadpole had been too black 
and had to be wiped off. By this time the children 
were getting a good idea of shape and composition; 
and they were learning to add highlights and shading 
so that the fish would look round. 

As each panel was completed, it was taken down 
and another started. Large swimming fish were 
drawn on the second panel; and the upper strip 
showed the top of the water and a bit of sky. For this, 
flying fish were selected; but this was unsuccessful at 
first as the children had no idea of their size, and 
drew them like whales and in formation like air- 
planes. However, they were delighted to do the strip 
over with smaller and more graceful fish because they 
said they would use the colored chalk that much 
longer. 

A large jelly-fish and a man-of-war with long, 
purple tentacles were drawn at each end of the strip 
on top of the water; and then the mural was installed. 
Tops of grasses and coral that were left unfinished be- 
cause of the difficulty of getting the parts to meet 
were added by the children who climbed gaily upon 
step-ladders and scaffolds that had been put up by 
the workmen who installed the mural. Fish and other 
sea creatures were drawn where they were needed to 
fill vacant places; and a table underneath held large 
shells of different kinds. 

The whole was quite spectacular; and did it 
brighten that dark hall, and make the school a 
happier, lovelier place in which to spend one’s 
time! 





“Wild Animals,’’ a colored chalk mural made in con- 

nection with the study of animal life in the third grade. 

Lydia Balch, teacher. Myrtle E. Sell, art supervisor. 
Albert Lea, Minnesota 
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NEARBY WOVA SCOIIA 


welcomes you to a romantic Acadian Holiday in the picturesque Land of Evangeline. 


Overnight from Boston by the luxurious cruise steamer S.S. Yarmouth of EASTERN STEAMSHIP LINES sailing 
every Monday, Wednesday and Friday from Central Wharf, Boston . . . beginning May 29th. Take your car and drive 
one way. Complete maps and highway information available at all gas stations. Direct air, rail and bus service from 


the principal cities of U.S. and Canada. No passports required for U.S. citizens. Consult your TRAVEL AGENT or 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travel Service 
65 Broadway, New York City Offices in all principal cities 


American Express Travelers Cheques Protect Your Funds 
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TRANSFER PAINTING 


Prastie Reser? 


NEW TECHNIQUE 


Giars 


AN ENTIRELY 


THE EASIEST METHOD YET FOR ALL AGES 
TO DECORATE ANY FABRIC, LEATHER, 
GLASS , WOOD, CERAMICS, ETC. 


rd 






OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO: 


OCCUPATIONAL THERAPISTS 
CAMP COUNCELORS 
ART TEACHERS 


6 coor set 4ies 


4 COLOR SET —S i 
° Y 
OP Ww J 1B 


Alok for at at Dealer... or write- 
CVH LABORATORIES CO. 


396 COIT STREET, IRVINGTON 11, NEW JERSEY 






























ACCLAIMED AS BEST 
FOR SCHOOL USE 








Revolutionary 


New 
DRI-PLI FILM STENCIL 


It’s simple. It’s practical. It’s being 
acclaimed everywhere. This unique 
new stencil makes Sargent’s Water 
Base Silk Screen Process more practical 
than ever! Adheres to the screen with 
light pressure ... without liquids! Re- 
moves safely—quickly—with hot water. 
Produces good, sharp, clean-cut lines. 


To learn more about this exciting 
new Silk Screen development, simply 
clip coupon below! 


AMERICAN ARTISTS’ COLOR WORKS, Inc. 


Makers of famous Sargent and Hi-Test Colors 
Sargent Bidg., 5601 First Ave., Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 


Please send me free copy of the folder on 
the Water Base Silk Screen Process using 


Dri-Pli Film. 
Your School 
Your Name 
Address 
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STILL-LIFE IN THE MUSEUM 
(Continued from page 327) 


the link-up between art and commerce, a partner- 
ship that has brought renown as the centuries 
roll by. Students discover the valve of line, of 
purity of form which endures through the ages, 
and which makes worthwhile the craftsman’s 
struggle for perfection. 

Through the studies at the museum, of natural 
history, of designs and crafts of other days and 
other people, the imagination of the young artist 
is stirred. Such stimulation of ideas is essential 
to the creative impulse. The training which results 
from studying man’s handiwork through the cen- 
turies is a guarantee of high standards in his own 
work. 


ART AIDS FOR THE ASKING 


(Continued from page 340) 


assembly program from which the entire 
student body will benefit. 

It would not be fair to the many com- 
mercial organizations using contem- 
porary artists’ work to say that the 
projects we have just discussed are the 
outstanding examples. They are among 
the many top-flight examples. The Pepsi- 
Cola Company’s art project was one of 
the first and has been brought to near- 
perfection under the direction of Roland 
McKinney. Their yearly national contest 
uncovers youthful artists of great prom- 
ise, presents established painters to un- 
limited numbers of American citizens, 
promotes the appreciation of art, and 
renders great service to the artists 
themselves. Twelve of the paintings 
from the Pepsi-Cola exhibit are used on 
the company’s yearly calendar. These 
calendars will be sent to you free of 
charge to swell your school’s art col- 
lection and for valuable teaching aids 
in the classroom. During October of 
1946 a Chase and Sanborn Coffee ad- 
vertisement carried an exciting painting 
by the rich colorist Boris Rosenthal; 
Maxwell House Coffee presented a lyric 
painting by Adolph Dehn. Encyclopedia 
Britannica, Abbott Pharmaceutical, Ohr- 
bach’s Department Store in New York, 
International Business Machine Cor- 
poration, and others too numerous to 
mention are pouring stimulating con- 
temporary art into current publications 
for your use. 


ADVENTURES 
IN ILLUSTRATIONS 


(Continued from page 358) 


size of objects to each other. The tenth 
is ‘‘color,’’ the balancing of a harmonious 
color scale that is within keeping in the 
picture. 

Desirable characteristics of composi- 
tion are ideas, selections, techniques, 
and patterns. Pattern includes the prin- 
ciple of variation as to size, shape, form, 
and space. 


(Continued on page 8-a) 

































A.W.FABER’S 


CASTELL 
LOCKTITE 


for drawing 
sketching 

retouching 

the professional 

man's refill drawing 

pencil which embraces 


these exclusive features 





Possibly you have never known 
about refill drawing pencils—and 
their amazing convenience and 
economy. 


There is no better time than during 
an artist's formative years to start 
using A. W. Faber's CASTELL 
Locktite, the rapid-action refill pen- 
cil that holds a long 5” piece of 
graded drawing lead. It's a beau- 
tiful pencil to own. 


With CASTELL Locktite there's no 
need to touch the lead and risk 
smudging the drawing. Just hold 
the point to the paper, press the 
button and the lead may be adjusted 
upward or downward. Holds lead 
in bulldog grip and prevents 
slipping. 

Teachers will be doing their serious 
students a favor by encouraging 
group buying of CASTELL Locktite 
at Art Supply, Drawing Material, 
Blue Printing, Stationery org 
Photographic Supply Shops. 1 
Holds all standard makes of refill 
graded drawing and _ retouching 
leads. We recommend WINNER 
Techno-TONE No. 1930. 


AW.FABEREcs CASTEL LIES v.S.A.9400 2H 





WATER COLORG 


THREE INCH TUBES 20 cs2a ts EACH 
TALENS € SON INC. NEWARK 5, Neds 
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IN FITTED 
METAL BOX 


Looking ahead to next year’s needs? Make this effi- 
ciently designed box of Devoe Water Colors your choice 
for classroom use! Eight generous pans of Devoe quality 






For Classroom Achievement 


Planning to Paint 
This Summer? 


If your vacation plans in- 
clude a bit of painting for 
diversion, you Il enjoy us- 
ing one of these compact 
Devoe Water Color kits— 
and you can learn at the 
same time its excellence 
for classroom work. Get 
one from your supplier— 
or send 60¢ for a post-paid 
sample to Dept. 30, Devoe 
& Raynolds Company, 
Inc., 787 First Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 





DEVOE Quality Products 
Are Incentives to Progress 
Oil Colors—Water Colors 
Show Card Tempera Colors 


colors (including black) and a good ‘quality brush Dry Art Colors 
make this a decidedly practical kit for individual 


student’s use. Get in touch with your supplier now to 
make sure of adequate stock of Devoe art supplies for 


your next year’s needs. 


HeyUe suppues 
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SE is umportant 


FOR THE SUCCESS 
OF YOUR CAMP 
THIS SUMMER 


NOW IS THE TIME 
IF YOU 


WOULD HAVE ON HAND 
FOR THE OPENING DAY 
THE COLD WATER PAINTS 
THAT HAVE COLOR 

AND BRILLIANCE * * FOR 
CRAFT-CABIN AND STAGE 
BUY SCHOOL ART COLORS 


‘PAINT PRODUCTS 


he RAPIDS ©9 @ MICHIGAN 
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Silver soldering difficulties? 


For authoritative help on soldering and other technical 


problems, send for a copy of our booklet, SILVER FOR 
THE CRAFTSMAN, written in response to many requests 
for assistance in ordering and working with sterling silver. 


HANDY & HARMAN 


Craft Service Department 
82 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


Wishlite ¢-in- 


PACKAGE OFFER 
FOR $1.00 


Here is a package containing FOUR 
of our sensational items used by 
artists all over the country. It 
consists of — 


1 WieHUTE canvo Board (10° x 14") 


The board with the rare whiteness, 
and even canvas texture, conserves 
paint because of its color-retaining 
intensity. Its “‘petrifonic” finish as- 
sures permanence. Will not crack cr 
peel. No priming needed. You can 
paint right on it. 


Z.  WIGHLITE Sketch Sheet (8° x 10") 


Perfect as a test sheet to prove color 
contrast and prepare final illustra- 
tions cn board. Saves extra time, la- 
bor and correction of final paintings. 
This test sheet can be bought in tab- 
let form of 12 sheets. Sizes 8" x 10” 
or 12" x 16". 


3, HIGHLITE Hand Cleaner (1 oz. can) 


Test it.. You will find dirt comes off 
in three swift steps when working 
with paint, cleaning brushes, tcols or 
paint-stained hands. No water neces- 
sary. It leaves your hands clean, fresh, 
smooth and flexible. Make it a must 
in your kit. Can be bought at your art 
store in the 34 Ib. 50c size. 





GJ WiGHLITE Pal-It (7"'x 10") 
C1 Oblong ) Oval 


This plastic palette, low in cost, is 
light in weight, indestructible, easy 
to wash, will not warp and finished 
in china white. 


This package is a sample of our 
products. It contains FOUR items that 
artists cannot afford to be without. 
Clip this ad to your remittance and 
mail your request to... 


SPECTROME 
COMPANY 


203 EAST 18th STREET 
NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 











(Continued trom page 6-a) 

Throughout all illustrative drawing, 
the elements of line, mass, and color are 
basically important and should be the 
underlying theme of all other elements. 
The student expresses his technique with 
these; puts down his conception of idea; 
and works out his expression using dif. 
ferent materials and tools to obtain his 
own style. The result is an illustration. 





The Family Circle's 


TEACHERS 


Exchange Bureau 











Subscribers will find in this column notes 
about educational literature and the latest 
developments in art helps for the classroom. 
Readers may secure copies of the printed 
matter mentioned as long as the supply lasts 
by addressing Tue Famiry Circie, 176 
Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass., and 
enclosing the required amount for each item 
requested 


* Studio Publications catalog is one that will be 
well worth keeping on your desk, for here is a 
compilation of outstanding books and portfolios 
for use in the field of art and craft, ranging from 
ready-to-frame reproductions to detailed instruc- 
tive books on drawing, decoration, painting, and 
crafts. Illustrated with cuts of the cover as well 
as some of the pages, you'll find this booklet of 
publications and descriptions worthy of a promi- 
nent spot in your catalog file. Send your request 
for the catalog of Studio publications to Family 
Circle's Teachers Exchange Bureau, !76 Printers 
Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., before July 15. 1947. 


* Almost as convenient as having an extra pair 
of hands working for you are the two new ink- 
holding trays announced by the Higgins Ink 
Company. Made of heavy gauge satin finish 
aluminum, these trays are especially constructed 
to meet the needs of artists and those in the school 
field, as well as draftsmen. The open tray permits 
the easy removal of the ink bottles tor close-up 
work—as they are placed in a slide with side 
notches to hold the bottles. The closed tray con- 
sists of four circles that hold the bottles firmly, 
permitting the draftsman to remove the stopper 
with one hand. Both trays have small holes in the 
bottom to attach them to slanting drawing boards. 
The trays will retail for $1.00 each. 


* * * 


* We have just received word from the Haeger 
Potteries, Inc. of the appointment of Lee Secrist as 
Art Director for Haeger Potteries and Haege: 
Lamp Company. Mr. Secrist will supervise the 
work of Haeger Pottery design contributors and 
will coordinate the design and production of 
shades for the Royal Haeger Lamp line. In addi- 
tion, he will create new Haeger Pottery designs. 

Mr. Secrist studied at the Chicago Academy 
of Fine Arts, the Chicago Art Institute, the Yale 
School of Fine Arts, and in Florence, Italy. Prior 
to joining Haeger he was active for a number of 
years in the interior design and decorating fields. 





The entirely new technique of 


TRANSFER PAINTING 
with 





PLASTIC RELIEVO COLORS 


met with keen enthusiasm from ART 
TEACHERS and CAMP COUN- 
SELORS when introduced at the 1947 
Eastern Arts Association Convention 


in Philadelphia. 
PLASTIC RELIEVO is the perfect 


medium for pupils of all ages. Full 
self-expression in color and design is 
made possible by the successful ap- 
plication of this material. 


You can transfer these colors onto 
almost any surface such as light and 
dark textiles, wood, paper, glass, 
metal, leather, ceramics, etc. 


A really fascinating technique! 


Write for free circular! 


CHROMA CRAFT VOCATIONAL SERVICE 


345 Madison Avenue, New York City 











SPECIFY 


American Handicrafts 
on your REQUISITIONS and 
BIDS to insure QUALITY SUP- 
PLIES tor your classes 


Art Materials 
Basketry 
Beadcratt 
Block Printing 
Books 
Braiding 
Casting 
Ceramics 
Cork 
Craftstrip 
Etching 
Felt 
Finger Painting 
Jewelry 
Leathercraft 
Metalcraft 
Plastics 
Stenciling 
Tools 
Weaving 
Wood Burning 
Wood Carving 


Everything for the craftsman 


80-page Catalog sen on receipt of 25 cents 
which will be refunded on your first order. 





M- 45-49 SO. HARRISON STREET, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
915 SO. GRAND AVENUE, LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 
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Dixon drawing essentials 
are back again! 
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—this fine pre-war flower- 
soft pencil eraser is now 
available . . . double bev- 
eled. No. 890 (medium 
size). ' 


—a firm textured pencil 
eraser. Keeps fresh indefi- 
nitely. No. 868 (medium 
size). 





—pliable, soft ink eraser. 
Removes marks on tracing 
cloth. Double beveled, me- 
dium size No. 1140. 


isk the Dixon man to show you these 
lrawing essentials. 

SCHOOL BUREAU, PENCIL SALES DEPT. 135-J6, 
)SEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY 3, N. J. 
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* Westinghouse Electric Corporation has pub- 
lished a catalog of their free and low cost ma- 
terials available from their special school service 
department. This 14-page catalog lists and de- 
scribes the booklets, films, charts and bulletins, 
and transcriptions available for educational use. 
These teaching aids are reasonably priced and 
make up an important reference library that 
should be known to every alert educator. Send 
your request for this catalog to Family Circle's 
Teachers Exchange Bureau, 176 Printers Bldg., 
Worcester 8, Mass., before July 15, 1947. 

*% Here's good news for all interested in many 
creative possibilities of felt. Fun With Felt Corp. 
proudly presents their new catalog, filled to the 
margins with illustrations and descriptions of kits 
that make possible the creation of such items as 
stuffed dolls and animals, beanies, belts, purses, 
suspenders, ties, mittens, and emblems, as well as 
such novelty items las book covers, pencil and 
eye-glass cases, and pictures made of felt. Each 
kit contains all the necessary parts and instruc- 
tions for making the items described. In addition 
to felt materials, this convenient catalog contains 
materials for whittling and carving, leathercraft, 
novelty jewelry-making, textile and finger paint- 
ing, chenille wire craft, supplies for school and 
camp canteens, sewing accessories, and as a 
highlight, a section for each month of the year 
for you to list the projects you wish to complete. 
On the final page are three swatches of the dif- 
ferent kinds of felt carried by the organization 
a perfect way for you to make your selection. 
Send for your copy of the new Fun with Felt 
catalog to Family Circle’s Teachers Exchange 
Bureau, 176 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., 
before July 15, 1947. 
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CHARACTERS FOR YOU TO DRAW 
~~ Your dealer has it or 
send >RO9 po 
BOX 456 
ge ly _ 
LANIUNA DEAR, LAL 


- 
TO EVERY LEATHER- 
WORKERS NEEDS 
The completely illustrated 
catalogue plus valuable 
and hard to find instruc- 
tions. Even a page of 
actual leather samples! 


ntonatt 
LEATHER OF CALIFORNIA 
271-12th Street, Oakland 7, Colif 


812° Post Pada 





FELT FOR CRAFTS 


FELT—12-inch squares. Assorted colors and grades. 

Ideal for toys, hats, novelties. 9-piece assortment 

$1.00; 25-piece assortment $2.50; 55-piece assort- 

ment $5.00. Add 25¢ for parcel post and handling. 

Felt by the yard. Craft books and Supplies. 
Write for catalogue 





THE FELT CRAFTERS, Feltcraft Dept., Plaistow 4, W. H. 
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WATERCOLORS 


are brilliant 








ANATOMY 
FOR ARTISTS 


Based on the visual principle, 
this book has no text except a 
foreword and short captions. 
Reginald Marsh’s adaptations of 
old master drawings form a com- 
plete reference on all positions, 
bends and twists of the body. 
An invaluable aid to student or 
professional. 


445 Illustrations. ..$3.75 


Methods and Tech- 
nique for GOUACHE 
PAINTING 


Arnold Blanch has asked well- 
known American Artists to de- 
scribe their individual methods 
of working in gowache. Here are 
the techniques of Doris Lee, 
Adolf Dehn, Stuart Edie, Yasuo 
Kunlyoshi, and other fine artists. 


133 Illustrations. ..$2.75 


ARTISTS MANUAL 
FOR SILK SCREEN 
PRINT MAKING 


A complete manual and guide to 
Serigraphy and silk sereen print- 
ing by Harry Shokler. The most 
comprehensive manual on the 
subject yet published. 


133 Illustrations. ..$3.00 


HOW TO MAKE 
WOODCUTS AND 
ENGRAVINGS 


Making a woodcut from the sim- 
plest basic strokes to the final 
multicolor blocks described in a 
step by step course by Hans 
Mueller, world famous artist In 
this medium. 


75 tlustrations. ..$2.75 


2 


PICTURE 
FRAMING 


Describes every phase of picture 
framing from mounting, matting, 
lining, glass cutting and joining 
to finishing. Exhaustive informa- 
tion on tools, materials and 
sources of supply. 


257 Iltustrations...$2.75 
e a ? ad < 


At your bookstore; or 
TUDOR PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
221 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, 


Enclosed find $ 
postpaid the books whose number 


! 2 3 + 5 
Send €.0.D. 1 will pay postage. 
Name 
Address...... vi atbiwcen 
Postal Zone 
City. . coc ee CEE GRD) 222000 ree 


for which please send me 
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PALMETTO 
BRAIDING & 
WEAVING 


Cooke and Sampley 





Presents patterns of mats, bags, hats, baskets, 
etc., for one of the most useful crafts now avail- 
able in book form. Large, sharp photographs of 
the braid or weave itself shown with full discus- 
sions of problems involved. Procedures worked 
out complete. Enumerated steps, preparation of 
materials, ornamental effects, stitching methods 
... all are set down with almost unparalleled 
clarity and brevity oa 6 o a Tee 








———For Summer Release 
USE OF NATIVE CRAFT MATERIALS == Shanklin 


Project ideas for weaving and braiding fibrous 
material, the forming and firing of clay, and the 
making of simpler projects are given in detail 
and illustrated . ‘ Probably $3.00. 


THE ART OF HOOKED-RUG MAKING = Batchelder 


A book full of design ideas and successful 
patterns for one of the most widely made styles 
of rugs by the craftsman. Contains more than 
150 patterns for borders and center designs. 
BP ss aa ak Ge Probably $3.75. 
WEAVING YOU CAN DO Allen 

Covers all basic variations on weaves and 
all looms, methods of operation, threading 
details, and size and pattern possibilities for 
semi-mechanical table looms and other smaller 
devices. . . . . . . . Probably $3.00. 


CARD WEAVING Clifford 


One of the oldest and most interesting weav- 
ing techniques. A book on setting up cards and 
turning them for design effects. Clear, and per- 
fectly illustrated in all details. Probably $1.50. 





THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


284 Duroc Bidg. Peoria 3, Illinois 

















=SERAMO CLAY 
Makes Its Own Argument 


It bakes in an ordinary oven. It is econom- 
ical because there need be no paste. The 
colorful Enamels, which can be mixed, make 
possible satisfying harmonies. A fine lustre 
can be produced by rubbing witha soft cloth. 

More features are told in descriptive fold- 
er. Would you like one, with price list? 


FAVOR, RUHL & COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. SA 6, 425 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
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Hello there! 

It's here at last—that long-awaited time when 
you have packed the last bit of luggage, put your 
home keys in a safe spot, left a note for the milk- 
man, pulled the shades against the summer sun 
and now stand ready to board the train, plane, or 
ship—or to start your car. And now let's talk 
about places that are being visited by eager 
tourists like yourselves! 


The American Express Company tells us that 
now, for the first time since the war, the thrilling 
cry of “All aboard for the National Park Special”’ 
will be heard each Saturday in Chicago’s Union 
Station from June 14 through August 30. This 
wonderful tour includes Glacier, Ranier, and 
Yellowstone National Parks and this year there 
are over 350 miles of motor tour extensions, 
including a day of sightseeing in Seattle, two 
days in Ranier National Park approached from 
Tacoma to Paradise Valley, and an eighty-mile 
excursion to Shoshone Dam from Yellowstone 
plus a visit to Cody, Wyoming. 


Another series of two-weeks summer vacation 
trips has been planned for you by American 
express. This trip takes you to Colorado, with 
excursions to Colorado Springs—then to Santa Fe 
and Indian Detour Trail—next to Grand Can- 
yon—and on to San Diego, the Silver Strand, 
Palm City, Coronado, over the border scenes in 
Mexico, Nature Park of giant Sequoias, San 
Francisco, Columbia River region and Puget 
Sound and last of all an introduction to Canada 
with a daylight journey that brings into view the 
regal Canadian Rockies and Lake Louise. 
Doesn't that sound like all your travel dreams 
come true? The title of this series is ‘Banner 
Tours to the West’’ and you'll find it truly the 
experience of a lifetime. 


If you would like additional information about 
these tours, send your name on a postal card to 
Happy Holiday, 176 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, 
Mass., and we'll see that your request reaches the 
American Express Company. 


Have you noticed the many improvements in 
transportation that are making travel more 
pleasant? That last-minute dash for any available 
space is almost a thing of the past, with reserved 
coach seats, reclining seats for additional com- 
fort, all-aluminum cars that are the last word in 
modern travel. Roomettes are making individual 
or family travel as convenient as your own home 
and improved schedules make it easier to plan 
vacations when they are most convenient. One 
of the most outstanding services in the way c: 
additional travel comfort and safety is the courier 
nurse service inaugurated by the Santa Fe Rail- 
road on their two Chicago-Los Angeles trains, 


SCOUT and EL CAPTAIN. 

This is just one of the many services that makes 
travel as safe as staying at home and twice as 
much fun. 

Until September—happy vacationing! 

HAPPY HOLIDAY, 
Your School Arts Travel Scout 





WEBER 
FINE ARTIST QUALITY 


COLOR S$ 


and MATERIALS 





TRADE MARK 


Weber “SCHOOL ART” 


Products 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists Colormen, Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 


St. Louis 1, Mo. Baltimore 1, Md. 
Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 











KEN-KAYE KRAFTS 


COMPANY 


Plan Your Craft Program 
for Next Fall 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW FLIERS 
PROMPT SERVICE 
ALL TYPES OF CRAFT SUPPLIES 


WEST NEWTON 65, MASS. 








© KILNS 
ecLAYS 
@ GLAZES ({*% 
e WHEELS r 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


AMERICAN ART CLAY CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS «© INDIANA 











Y0 CAN EARN EXTRA DOLLARS 
IN YOUR SPARE TIME .... 
Rogers Electric Kilns sell quickly to Ceramic 
enthusiasts. You would enjoy telling Ceramic 
enthusiasts about these quality kilns. Makes a 
most fascinating spare time, dollar-earning 
occupation. No experience necessary. Some 
desirable territories are still open. Write for details. 


Rogers Electric Kilns, 20 W. Glenside Ave., Glenside, Pa 
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TOOLS AND MATERIALS 
FOR TEACHERS and CRAFTSMEN 


Supplies are again available and we are continuing 
to serve teachers, craftsmen, and occupational ther- 
apists. We can furnish sheet metals including silver, 
and all inqui:ies receive our immediate attention. 


Send for list of books and 
portfolios helpful to teachers 
and supervisors of industrial arts. 






METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 


10 Thomas Street 


; 
PROJECTS) | | | 


NEW BELT 
DESIGNS— 
LEATHERCRAFT 
MATERIALS 


7 Popular Western and Novelty Designs. Full, 
seuaie directions on each sheet. Send today! No. 


Providence, R. 1. 





397—only 75c. Also 9 new and different handbags 
including popular shoulder strap type. Complete 
portfolio and instructions. No. 33l—only $1.15. 
Quality Leathercraft Materials and Fittings for 
29 years. 


Write for Catalog 





OSBORN BROS. *)26¢ 27h" 





@ Leathercraft @ 


HEADQUARTERS 
1 LEATHER FOR TOOLING 


2. GLOVE LEATHER 
3. LACING 


4. TOOLS 5. ACCESSORIES 
Write today for FREE catalog 


J. C. LARSON CO. 


172 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago, II. 





LOU TATE LOOM 


Designed by a professional for ease and speed of operation 
e Full 15% inch weaving width with metal reed and 
heddles e automatic stop for lace and tapestry weaves @ in- 
structions included for fully functional textiles in 64 page 
booklet-—WEAVING IS FUN—1947 model . $16.85 


— 
(< ou ntry C S air—i946—80 pages from Con- 
temporary American Handweavers .. . $2.00 


(/ ountry CS air—1947—new textiles and 


drafts. . » $2.00 
WEAVING Is FUN—1946- 64 page in- 
struction book . . $2.00 


Write ‘for catalog or order from 


LITTLE LOOMHOUSE 


Lou Tate, Director 
Kenwood Hill Louisville 8, Kentucky 











Stunning Fresh Designs for craft work—Simple to use. 
Over 50 attractive designs in each O-P Craft Design 
Packet. all actual size 
for direct transfer, com- 
plete with color key and 

















NOW READY... 


Craft and Hobby Catalog 


Many interesting projects in wood, 
Leather, Metal, Plastic, Felt and Cork 


CERAMICS, WATER COLORS, CRAYON, 
CHALK, TEXTILE COLORS 
Many Art Craft Tools 


Catalog FREE to Teachers--Others Send 
10 Cents stamps or coin 


Western Crafts and Hobby Supply Co. 


213-215 E. 3rd St., Davenport, Iowa 











Sto- Rex 


W. C. STOREK ano SONS 





Send for 
Our New Catalog 
36-S 


149-9th ST. SAN FRANCISCO 


WESTERN MANUFACTURING a 












“Tha Wests Pionesr Leather 
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explanations. 
Design Packet No. 1, 
composed of designs of 
all types and kinds. 
Design Packet No. 
2 is based on Ameri- 
can Indian (with ex- 
planation of symbols) 
and Pennsylvania 
Dutch — two of the 
finest sources for 
uniquely American 
Designs. 
Good Inspirational and Research Data. 
Ideal for hand painting and general crafts. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Special Postpaid $1.00 ea. 











THE O-P CRAFT CO..INC.. SANDUSKY. OHIO 
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WATERCOLORS 
are dependable 








Catalog lists all items needed for 
working in plastics, leather, wood, 


basketry, reed, pottery. Also weav- a i 
ing, printing, and bookbinding. s | || 1 I 
Looms, books, and instruction aids ie I} 


are listed and illustrated. C HANDICRAFT 
tools and supplies for school, home, CATALOG 
shop crafts, and art courses. 





jJ. L. HAMMETT CO., 264 Main Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send me a free copy of your Catalog 

Name 

Address ; 

My School is.............. 











OUR NEW 


FUN with FELT 


CATALOGUE 


is ready. There are over 100 Craft 
Kits described and illustrated. Send 
25 cents for your copy (which will 
be refunded with your first order). 
Requests tor catalogues on camp, 
school and institution stationery 
sent without charge. 


INTRODUCING 
A 


NEW CRAFT 
KIT 


FELT SACHET BAGS 


K770 This kit contains parts for 
making 12 felt sachet bags in heart 
and scalloped square shapes. Each 
kit contains the felt parts, sachet 
powder, cotton batting, embroidery 
floss, silk cord for loops, trimming 
and instruction sheet. 


Price complete $ 2.35 
6 kits 11.75 





Fun with Felt Corp. 
118 East 28th Street 
NEW YORK 16,N.Y. 






















REVELATION ELECTRIC KILNS 


Two practical sizes suitable for school and 
studio. Equally efficient for pottery, over- 
glaze decoration, enamels on metal or glass. 











Slips and glazes by the pound. 
“‘Ceramic Processes” 
by Mary Chase Stratton 
Replacements for oil and gas kilns 


Circular on request 


REVELATION KILNS 


10125 E. JEFFERSON AVE., DETROIT 14, MICH. 





















CERAMIC ELECTRIC KILNS 


$9450 





Famous ROGERS make Sizes for 

Home and School at popular prices. 

Use AC or DC current. Some models 
are Portable. All Guaranteed! 


Write for interesting folder 


ROGERS Electric Kilns 


20 W. Glenside Ave., Glenside, Pa. 
























Complete line of artists’ materials 
Art Books 
Artists’ Rubber Cement 
Moulding Rubber 
S S RUBBER CEMENT CoO. 


314 N. Michigan Ave., Cen. 3373, Chicago 1 


YT INSTITUTE 
Uf Chico 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Methods in Art Education. Discussion. Laboratory. 
Observation in the children’s classes. 


Fine and Commercial Art Classes. Accredited. 
Summer Term, June 30, 1947 
For Catalog, Box 45 
Michigan Avenue at Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. 





FASHION ACADEMY 

THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 
FASHION DESIGN 
STYLING * BUYING 
MERCHANDISING 
FASHION ILLUS- 
TRATION « STAGE 
& SCREEN DESIGN 
EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN America's Fore- 
most Fashion Instructor and Style Au- 
thority will determine your particular 
aptitude for a career in fashion. Spec- 
ialized training in limited groups of only 
six students under an expert. Book 43 
Home Study Course, request Book 43H 

812 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 











































SOMETHING NEW! —— 
Make exciting shell animals for class projects. Our kit 
contains complete material and illustrated instructions 
for making colorful parrot, wise owl, sleepy turtle, aus- 
tere crane, —— swan, lively pig. Only $1.00 post- 
ES Other SHELLCRAFT Kits:—Big jewelry making 
$3.50 postpaid. Cameo brooch -_ earring kit, $1 
postpaid. Illustrated booklet, 35 cents 
Complete wholesale supplies for the SHELLCRAFTER! 
SHELART STUDIOS, 302744 6th St., South, St. Petersburg, Fla. 























Anne Astley Quality 


POTTERY SUPPLIES 
e ARTEX SLIP © ARTEX GLAZES 
e ART-CAST MOLDS e KILNS e CLAY 
Write Dept. S 
ANNE ASTLEY CERAMIC STUDIO 
1623 Orthodox St. Philadelphia 24, Pa. 





x HANDICRAFTS in the 
LJ } Southern Highlands 


. Hand weaving, pottery, art- 
metal and jewelry, metalenam- 
elling, lapidary art, silk screen, 
stencil art, many others. 


SUMMER SESSION—June 2 to July 23 


Hand weaving instruction under Rupert Peters of 























Penland School; Ingeborg Langbers of Talberg, 
Sweden; Irene Beaudin, Montreal, Canada. and a 
number of other excellent craftsmen Instructors 
in all other crafts most exces College credit 
by arrangement with University of North Carolina 





PENLAND SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 
PENLAND, NORTH CAROLINA 

































Five Brand-New Plastic Projects 


These interesting items are new, colorful, and useful. 
No tools required. All parts in kit form. An excellent 
means of raising funds for clubs, etc. Write for free 
Bulletin No. 417 and sem ples. 


ROBERT J. GOLKA CoO. 
400 Warren Ave. Brockton, Mass. 


HOME STUDY COURSE FOR BEGINNERS 


OlL PAINTING 


For the person who desires to paint but has been unable 
to receive the necessary instruction. 
You Pay by the Lesson Write for Information 


Carlos Art Academy 


Correspondence Division 


330 Brainard Watertown, N. Y. 

































BOOK o“ ARTCRAE® 






Ideas for Camp and Class 


How to decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified glass 
plaques, mirror pictures, brass and copper craft, etc. 
RW... for catalog S-6 

AYER & CHANDLER 
910 W. VAN" BUREN STREET, CHICAGO 7, ILL. 


















Crart LEATHERS 


TOOLS « LACING e¢ ACCESSORIES 
Catalogue on Request Mail Orders Filled 
J. J. CONNOLLY 


Established 1892 
181 William Street New York 7, .N. Y. 
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* The World Education Service Council, Inc. 
is eager to obtain assistance for educators in 
liberated countries through the Friendship letters 
and packages containing dehydrated foods, 
clothing, books, writing materials, sewing kits, 
and similar useful items. This organization has as 
its purpose the promotion of international good 
will, and by thus bolstering the morale of fellow- 
educators, the basis for world-wide friendship and 
peace is strengthened. 

If you do not have the time to make up pack- 
ages, the TEACHERS GOOD WILL SERVICE will 
ship a specially selected package for $5.00. 
Your parcel may be earmarked for any one of the 
liberated countries. If this is not specified, it will 
be sent to the place where it is most needed. For 
further details about this program, write to 
Teachers Good Will Service, 2 West 45th St., 
New York 19, New York. 





Enjoy a vacation and learn a craft 


in picturesque Plymouth Meeting 


POTTERY 


INSTRUCTION 


5 day course a 





Write for particulars 


OLIVE M. BACH | 


Plymouth Meeting, Pennsylvania 


Member Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen 











School of Design for Women 
103rd_ Year. Textile design 
commercial illustration, adver 


tising art, art education, fashion 
i N Ss TIT U T E design, fashion illustration, paint 
ing, interior design and decora 
tion. B. F. A. in all courses. Day 


evening, Sat classes. Residences 
CATALOG 
1328N. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa 








HILL & CANYON SCHOOL of the ARTS 


1005 Canyon Road, Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Stanley G. Breneiser, Director 


SUMMER SESSION, June 23 to Aug. 15, 1947 


CONTEMPORARY DANCE G.I. CLASSES 














Write for Special Catalog 
FRANK PACK Painting 


Located at “THE WEATHER VANE" 
on the Moors 
EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
Class participation plus individual instruction besed up 
the technique and extent of student's creative development 
Write to: BERTRAM OPPENHEIM, 


GRAPEVINE ROAD EAST GLOUCESTER, MAS 


RINGLING “°° 


Study Art ar ns 
artists. U. se "Ri ngling ay) iseum. Os rmitories. U ev 
ably low« st. Sum er term = & pig oe me peing Ju c 
‘ide Sunshi 


ae RB LORIDA 

















Summer School 1947 
MEXICO and GUATEMALA 
Serious achievement in the study of the art and life 
of other peoples on their native soil. 
Painting with Roberto Osaye, Guatemala 
Carlos Merida, Guatemala 
International School of Art 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 
Write Elizabeth C. de Cervantes, Exec. Sec., for information. 














THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION... FORRESULTS 


Intensive SIX WEEKS’ Summer Course. 
Celebrated Graduates. Top honors for 20 years. 


Professional methods for beginners or advanced stu 

dents. Fashion ore AW ng, Sketchi ng, Life, Design, St 

ing, Fabric Analysis, Fashion W riting, Interior De« 
Window Display, Draping, Patternmaking, Grading, Dra 


ng, Dressmaking, Rem + mt Glovemaking, Nilliner ry. 
Teacher Training. Approved by Regents. Day and Ev 
Traphagen Training Pays Lifetime Dividends . . . Send for Circular 4 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52d St.), New York 19 
time to lay the foundation for your 
Art Career. A preliminary summer 


course in any art subject will help decide 
yourfuture. Write today for free catalog. 





ENROLL NOW FOR SUMMER 
ART COURSES 


speci Classes for High School Stu- 
V dents. Start June 30th. Now is the 
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| ‘ATTENTION --- Creators! 


| Ed Choby writes: 


uy 


Your publication, ‘Creative Ideas,’is_ | 
very helpful. Youcarry ane cellent variety 
of craft ideas that have a popular appeal. 


“I want to try out your Rubber Mould 


TIMELY ART PUBLICATIONS 


FOR YOUR ART LIBRARY AND TEACHING WORK 
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ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 


Alabastine Paint Products 7-a 
American Artists’ Color Works, Inc 6-a 
American Crayon Company Cover 4 
Binney & Smith l-a 
Chroma Craft Vocational Service 8-a 
CVH Laboratories Co. 6-a 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc T-a 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph 9-a 
Esterbrook Pen Company 3-a 
Faber, Inc., A. W. 6-a 
Favor, Ruhl & Co., Inc 10-a 
General Pencil Co. 3-a 
Hammett Company, J. L ll-a 
Hunt Pen Company, C. Howard 2-a 
Spectrome Company 8-a 
Talens & Son, Inc. 6-a, 9-a, 10-a, ll-a 
Weber Co.., F. 10-a 
Winsor & Newton, Inc 4-a 
BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
Davis Press, Inc., The 2-a 
Foster, Walter T. 9-a 
Little Loomhouse ll-a 
Manual Arts Press, The 10-a 
School Arts Magazine 2-a, Cover 3 
Thayer & Chandler 12-a 
Tudor Publishing Co. 9-a 
CERAMICS, KILNS, POTTERY 
American Art Clay Co 10-a 
Anne Astley Ceramic Studio 12-a 
Haeger Potteries, Inc. 4-a 
Revelation Kilns - -a 
Rogers Electric Kilns 10-a, 12 
EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES AND TOOLS 
American Artists’ Color Works, Inc 6-a 
Handy & Harman T-a 
Hunt Pen Company, C. Howard 2-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Company ll-a 
Universal Handicrafts Service, Inc. Cover 3 
HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 
American Art Clay Co. 10-a 
American Handicrafts Company, Inc. 8-a 
Chroma Craft Vocational Service, Inc. 8-a 
Favor, Ruhl & Company 10-a 
Felt Crafters, The 9-a 
Fun With Felt Corp. ll-a 
Golka, Robert J., Co. 12-a 
Hammett Company, 3. de. ll-a 
Handy & Harman T-a 
Ken-Kaye Krafts Co. 10-a 
Little Loomhouse ll-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Co. ll-a 
O-P Craft Co. ll-a 
Osborn Eros. ‘ ll-a 
Shelart Studios 12-a 
S. S. Rubber Cement Co. 12-a 
Universal Handicrafts Service, Inc. Cover 4 
Western Crafts & Hobby Supply Co. ll-a 
Western Mfg. Co. ll-a 
LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
American Handicraft Company, Inc. 8-a 
Artcraft Leather 9-a 
Connolly, J. J. 12-a 
Larson, Co., J. C. ll-a 
Osborn Bros. ll-a 
TRAVEL SERVICE 
Province of Nova Scotia S-a 


SS WORCESTER masse. usa 






ART TEACHING BOOKS MODERN ART COLLECTIONS 
Compound, quart size. Check for $3.95 
is enclosed.” The Art Teacher. deLemos $6.00 | 301 Modern Art in Book Illustration . $3.00 
BR ETT Sr Aheimny vy om ean fen 303 Decorative Design. . . . . 3.00 
— ~ we Ideas”? B bookbinding tor Beginners, Bean = 2.5 3'00 
Are you a subscriber to “C neg — CAR Cartooning, Harriett Weaver. - tov 307 Novelties and Jewelry : sé & 
Free to teachers, 25c to individuals CC Color Cement Handicraft, deLemos 5.00 — 
Creative Art Crafts Pedro deLemos SCHOOL ARTS PORT 
UNIVERSAL HANDICRAFTS SERVICE, INC. SOOK er ih ea) ae ee ae 
1267 Avenue of the Americas, New York 19, Nv. Y. _BOOK2, . .. . - 375 | 192  CostumeDesign, History of Egyp- 
GAC Guatemala Art Cratts, de leLemos . 3.75 tian to 1840, 24 plates, 7x10” 1.00 
go eee j & Design 2 oF 251 Creative Expression, 22 plates . 2.50 
F vanconcdicsr ge - 756 Decorative Tree Drawing, Kerr . RY k=. 
Planning and 1 Pre ducing Posters, 761 Design Prin ciples epee ol . 
y 7c A i ahi dps a i) 4 
INDEX TO ADVERTISERS john deLemos 275 | 1G) Reet An Broecker 2 
5° | a] nos 15 
JUNE 1947 CRAFT FOLIOS by Pedro deLemos SS. oe deLom v" 
ART SCHOOLS. ART INSTRUCTION : J ettering ate : ‘UV 
Art Institute of Chicago 12-a 202 Art Metal Craft, 17 plates . . $2.00 195 Master Model Drawing, 16 plates 1.95 
Bach, Olive M. 12-a 109 __— Block Printing, 17 mae. . » bo 153  Posters—School Posters, 24 plat tes 1.50 
Carlos Art Academy es" -_ 116 Leathercraft, 17 plates : 1.00 201 Simplified Modern Design, 18 — 2.00 
eda y te mem cwpquaremel 12.0 119 Textile Decorating, 17 plates . 1.00 763 Tree in Art, deLemos ; ade 
Hill & Canyon School of the Arts 12-a 
peg ——. of Art fo 
oore Institute o rt -a 
Frank Pack School of Painti 12- ill i — i rders to 
Frank Peak School af Painting 12s Fill in Coupon — For prompt service send orde 
Soatheetan Gilad of Caches: = SCHOOL ARTS, 176 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Los Angeles 8, Calif. Amer. Seating Co.,6900 Avalon Blvd 


ass., or to the following school supply companies: Milwaukee 8, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co 
Cambridge 42, Mass. J. L. Hammett Co., Kendall Sq 
Clearfield, Pa. Kurtz Bros. 


161 West Wisconsin Avenue 
Newark 8, N. J. J. L. Hammett Co., 380 Jellift Ave 


Dallas 2, Texas. Practical Drawing Co. San Francisco 3, Calif. Amer. Seating Cc 207 S. VanNess 
Eau-Claire, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. Seattle 1, Wash. John W. Graham Co., 4th Ave 
Kansas City 6, Mo. Hoover Brothers, Inc., 922 Oak St. Spokane 6, Wash. John W Graham Eo. . cape 
Lansing 2, Mich. Mich. School Service, 117 Shiawassee, W Syracuse 4, N. Y. Amer. Seating Co., 935.W. Genesee 


In CANADA at slightly higher prices to Moyer School Sys. Ltd 
Moncton, Montreal, Toronto 1, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Edmonton 


Please send the ane titles, numbers 
Enclosed in payment is $ [] Please send bill 

Name Position 
School Address 


City and State 











CARDBOARD, WOOD, CLOTH and METAL CRAFTS 


with illustrated instructions are ready for you in 
Book 2 of Creative Art Crafts 


88 pages - - 80 illustrated - - 8 in full colors 
Send for your copy ‘ ‘ ‘ ; $3.75 Postpaid 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, 176 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts 
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Subscribe to 
SCHOOL ARTS 


this Convenient Coupon Way! 


10 ISSUES YEARLY* 422 





Mail this coupon today to SCHOOL ARTS, 176 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., 
for a year’s supply of art teaching ideas in ten picture-packed issues. 

The September issue of SCHOOL ARTS takes you to Switzerland, home of the world’s 
most skilled craftsmen. October brings a project preview of the year’s holidays. November 


is dedicated to folk arts and crafts. Each issue brings you an equally exciting subject to 
enliven instruction and learning. 


Please enter my subscription to SCHOOL ARTS. 
(] Enclosed find $4.00 C] I will pay within 30 days 
Name 


fe a a eal i Ne on 


EEE oe ee OE ee ee RT Te re ene 
School affiliation 











There's a lot of truth in the old nursery rhyme: 


“Some like ’em hot 
Some like ’em cold” 


By the same token, you as a teacher will want to 
decide for yourself just what shape crayons you 
like best for your classes. You may choose to 
continue with the regular round shape to which 
your classes have become accustomed; or you may 


prefer the new KANTROLL half-round crayons 


with one flat side. 


The Old Faithful line offers you the KANTROLL 
feature in either large or small size sticks—there- 
fore suitable for all grades. 


“MEM PMO RA PF 





Both large size stick and standard size stick, 
r “Junior Kantroll,‘‘ are available in 8 and 
16 color boxes. 





KANTROLL Crayons are Prang-Kindograph 
Quality. Smooth, easy-marking—clear, true 
colors—long lasting 


DEPT SA-30 


THE AMERICAN al CRAYON COMPANY 


1706 HAYES AVENUE. SANDUSKY, OHIO 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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